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TEMPLE OF COOP BRAT. 10.8 
"An imaginary 'Temple of Gooperation! may be built by using the 
Rochdale Principles as building stones, In such a temple the principles 
of liberty and unity would well serve as foundation stones, The sup. 
porting pillars of the structure could be made up by the principles of 
economy, democracy, equity, and publicity. The top of the temple, its 
superstructure, would then be made gp by the principle of universality, 
"It has been fittingly said that education in cooperation is the 
cement or mortar needed to solidly bind together the whole structure of 
the Temple of Cooperation, This is undoubtedly very true. In the last 
analysis the success, the growth, the strength and the permanency of the 


cooperative movement depend on the amount of cooperative education thst 


has penetrated the masses of people and remolded their economic and so 


cial thinking." (t) 


(t) V.S,Alanne; Fundamentals of Consumers' Cooperation, pp.30 and 31, 


Intraduction 

The Workingments Protective Union whicn opened its first store 
in Boston in 1345 was the beginning of the Rochdale cooperative move 
ment in Boston, Progress was slow up to 1916 as there was no central 
source of information in the United States as was the case in Europe. 
an countries, To meet this need the Cooperative League of the United 
States was organized in 1916. It collects information concerning co. 
operation in the United States and is considered as the educational 
source of all cooperatives in this country, 

No complete statistics for the United States are available, but 
as fer as can be learned there are about 11,900 cooperative consumers: 
associations in this country, The total membership in consumers? sow 
cieties is around 3,000,000. The business turnover of consumer dis. 
tributive societies amounts to about $490,0900,000 4 year. 

The work of The League has given a knowledge of cooperation to 
every state and failures are fewer. Already the best and strongest of 
the societies are its members, It is steadily growing and at present 
has 1,500 member societies with approximately 750,000 members, Dis. 
cussion of cooperatives in colleges and universities has helped in the 
field of education and been influential in the spread of the coopera. 
tive movement in the United States. This movement has seen its great. 


est advancement since 1929. (1) 


(1) James P. Warbasse; Cooperative Democracy (1936), PD. 56=62. sare 


i 
The Problem 
As I originally thought through for myself the things I want— 
ed to know about consumerst and producers’! cooperatives in the Unit. 
ed States, they resolved themselves into three questions;- 
1, Where are the cooperatives located in the United States? 
2, What laws govern cooperatives in the various States? 
3. What factors make for the succes$ful working of coorera. 


tives? 


Method of Approach 


To answer the three questions I had in mind, I contacted the 
Consumers Cooperating Council of Greater Boston, From this organiza. 
tion I found that the government had under way the making of a list of 
cooperatives in the United States, This, to the best of my Imowledge, 
has not as yet been published, However, for the New iImgland States, 
with the exception of Maine, the Consumers Council had a very complete 
list. At the council's suggestion I wrote to The Cooperative League 
in New York for further help in this matter, They were only able to 
state that I could get a list of cooperatives affiliated with their or. 
ganization from their 1936 yearbook, 

This yearbook I obtained, and, on the basis of this list and the 
list which the Consumers Council of Boston had let me copy, I sent out 
372 form letters early in November asking for the following information-- 

1. A brief history of the organization 
2, Any outstanding achievements or setbacks in the course 


of operations 


3, An evaluation of the causes of such successes or failures 


4. 

In reply to these 372 letters, I received 44 replies. In reply 
some of these simply stated that they had no sucn data, and it would 
be so expensive to collect and involve such an expenditure of time, that 
the organization was unable to furnish the information, 

These replies trickled in all the way from November 13, 1937 to 
March 3, 1938, or during a period of sixteen weeks, The information con- 
tained in the pamphlets and letters received will be found summarized 
as case studies in another section of this work, and will form the basis 
for my answer to my third question relative to the factors which make 
for the successful working of a cooperative, 

As to the laws which govern cooperatives, I was fortunate in low 
cating a pamphlet which contained the results of a Consumerst Project 
carried out under the direction of the United States Department of Le. 
bor, This gave the laws for the various States which had such laws un 
to January 1, 1937. On the basis of these State laws, I have sumnar- 
ized in another section the laws of the various States according to the 
type of things with which the various States deal in their statutes, 

Originally it was my intention to write the material up on the 
basis of individual States and sections of the country. State bound. 
ary lines are ignored in many cases and several States have joined toe 
gether in enterprises especiaily in the case of Farmerst Unions. A gen 


eral scarcity of data in some States also was a deciding factor in my 


decision not to hold strictly to States, or even to sections, 


SSeS 
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5. 
Definitions 
Cooperative Enterprise 
"Most simply defined, 2 cooperative enterprise is one which be- 
longs to the people who use its services, the control of which rests 
equally with #11 members, and the gains of which are distributed smong 
the members in proportion to the use which each makes of those services," 
(1) 
Distinction between Consumers and Producers Cooperatives 
"To determine in each instance whether an existing cooperative 
organization is a consumer cooperative or a producer cooperative, one 
should ask himself and answer the following question:. 
"Have its members organized as consumers with a view of 
furthering, through the cooperative, their interests as consumers; or 
have they organized as producers for the purpose of furthering their 


interests as producers?" (2) 


"A Comparative Analysis 
I. Consumer Cooperation II, Producer Cooperation 


1. Basis of organization; consum- Ze Basis of organization: produc. 


ers, Attracting into membership ers. Attracting mostly farmers 
mostly wage earners in the cit- (farmerst cooperative creameries 
ies and towns; also farmers and and cheese factories; farmerst cou 
some of the professional (mid— operative marketing associstions, 
dle) class, (Cooperative re. etc. ); also, industrial workers, 
tail and wholesale societies; (Cooperative work shops, glove 


cooperative credit unions and banks; workers cooperatives, coonera— 


cooperative insurance societies; tive cigar companies, coopers. 


) Jacob Baker; Cooperative Enterprise, p. 48. 
1? 


-o.Alanne;: Fundamentals of Consumerst Cooperation, p. 101. 


cooperative service societies, etc.) 
2. Control of the organization is in 
the hands of the consumers (even if 
producers, i.e. employees of the co. 
overatives, are 
ship. ) 

3, Tendency, as 


the organization 


grows stronger, to control and re. 


duce the prices of commodities, and 


gradually approach the "cost plus" 
level. 
4, Movement developing through terri. 


torial centralization (Federations 


with local units formed), 


5. Tendency to have one local or- 
ganization to serve several differ- 
ent purposes, (For instance, a con. 
sumer cooperative, starting as a 
grocery store, soon adds on a meat 
market and a dry-goods department; 
erects a gasoline filling station; 
starts handling milk and coal; opens 
a restaurant, establishes an insur. 


ance agency, etc.), 


admitted into member — 


tive shoe factories, etc, 

2. Control is in the hands of 
producers (even if consumers 

are admitted into membership 


which is seldom the case, ) 


3, Tendency, as the organization 
grows, stronger, to control and 
raise the vrices of products and 


comnodities, 


4, Movement developing mainly 
through occupational or commod. 

ity centralization (Federations 
with occupational or commodity 

units formed), 

5. Tendency to have one occuna- 
tional or commodity organization 

for each particular production funce 
tion, (This general tendency es 
mong producer cooperatives may be- 
come modified. In Minnesota, for 
instance, some farmers' coopers. 
tive creameries have started to 
distribute petroleum products end 


even groceries among their men 


ber patrons), 


7 


&. Relatively strong realization &. Weak of no realization of the 

of the necessity of educational necessity of educational work, 

work, Funds usually appropria. When such work is carried on, it 

ted for this purpose. (Broader usually is purely technical, (Narrow 
idealism and broader social vis- idealism and vision), 

ion), 

J. A distinct and anti-capital- 1. Non anti-capitalistic tendencies 


istic tendency is manifested soon- manifested, as a rule, (Movement 
er or later. (Movement progressive), much less progressive), 

8, Willingness to cooperate with 8, No such willingness manifested, 
other workers and farmers' or. as a rule," (1) 

ganizations (such as trade unions, 


farmer-labor parties, etc.), 


Types of Societies 


"Rarmers?t Cooperative Marketing Societies 


These societies are primarily organized among farmers for 
the purpose of marketing their products, such as dairy and poultry vro- 
ducts, grain, fruits, vexetables, etc, 

"General Purpose Societies 

These societies pursue two main lines of activities, They 
receive and market the products of their members and they also purchsse 
for their members a general line of goods for farm and home use, 

"Consumer Distributing Societies 

These societies often start as buying clubs or small stores 
dealing in groceries, clothing, and housenold articles, and gradually 
expand their trade to include many other products used by their members," 
(2) 

(1) Ibid. pp. typo and 101 


(2) 4-------. Report of the Inquiry on Cooperative Enterprise in Surone, 
Dp. 105. 


—_—_— 
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Beginnings of the Cooperative Movement 


Whenever mention is made of the Cooperative Movement there comes 
to one's attention the HKochdale Experiment. This was by no means a lone 
and isolated experiment, "“rFirst, there were the many societies that »nre_ 
ceded them and whose mistakes and success taught them much. Dr. William 
King, &@ physician of Brighton (England), from 1828 to 1830 publishéd-s 
little magazine, The Cooperator, in which he set forth and formulated a 
philosophy of cooperation and the methods necessary for success, He is 
often designated as tthe fether of British cooperation.: He said: 'Co 
operation is a voluntary act, and all the power in the world cannot make 
it compulsory; nor is it desirable that it snould depend upon any vower 
but its own, Robert Owen and a small group of religious men, the Christ-— 
ian Socialists, contributed much to the idealism of the movement. Among 
them were men of wealth and influence who promoted education and favor— 
able legislation. Cahries Kingsley, a clergyman, and John Stuart Mill, 
an eminent economist, were among these, Later came B, Vansittart Neale, 
a lawyer, who rendered great practical service. Most of the influentinl 
men who were active in discussion and organization affecting cooperation 
in the nineteenth century thought in terms of labor rather than of con_- 
sumption, Dr, King was the outstanding exception, He was anparently the 
first to comprehend consumers: cooperation, Later, J.T.W.Mitchell am 
plified this conception of the consumer and gave it its larger and prac. 
tical application...............-Adam Smith and Richard Cobden clarified 
much that had to do with cooperation before it developed a philosophy 


of consumers economy." (1) 


(1) James P, Warbasse; Cooperative Democracy (1936), p.26. 


9. 


"Cooperation and experiments in cooverative organizations sre old. 
The pages of history are rich with the records of man's search for »nracu 
tical means of working together for service and in the spirit of mtual 
aid, 

"The Rochdale Society of Equitable Pioneers in England was the be 
ginning of the standardized cooperative movement. No long and expending 
series of success had ever followed any efforts at cooperation before 
them, They did not originate each of the Rochdale principles, They 
looked about them and saw many plans in operation, They took several of 
these and combined them, This combination is their great contribution. 
The principles which they made use of have proved, when combined, to 
constitute the essentials of cooperation, The Pioneers formulated the 
technic for applying these principles together, After painstaking de- 
velopment of their ideas, they put them into operation, They opened 
their store, They carried out their plans, They succeeded, And from 
that day on there has been no recession in the progress of the methods 


they inaugurated.” (1) 


_ ee eee 


(1) Ibid. p. 26. 


10 
The Rochdale Exneriment 

Almost every pamphlet published by 4 cooperative organization 
emohssizes the importance of the Rochdsle principles, but practicelly 
none of them give the background for the development of those princip'es. 
In some instances they casually state that twenty-eight weavers in Roch. 
dale started the first successful experiment along the lines of coopers 
tion and let it go at that, Because of this, I feel that a recital of 
the beginnings of the cooperative movement will bear repetition, 

I find a very excellent description given by Warbasse in his e-rl- 
ier edition of Cooperative Democracy, "These Rochdale Pioneers may be 
looked upon as the beginning of the standardized Co-operative Movement... 
seeeee-- before these men organized their society, the state of the werv- 
ers in the mills at Rochdale was pathetic, but typical of working condi-_ 
tions in capitalistic industry. By 1830, by the utmost exertion, = wesev— 
er could not hope to make his earnings total more than the equivalent of 
$t.00 to $1.50 per week. After a life of toil, the poor-house wes the 
destiny to which he looked forward, 

"We are indebted to George Jacob Holyoake for the best informa 
tion on this significant organization, According to Holyoake, it wes on 
a dismal, cold, damp day of an inglish November, in 1843, that these 
poor men--.--out of work, out of money, with scarcely food to feed them, 
and heart-sick from the distressful conditions with which they were on 
pressed.____..-__... met to consider means to secure relief. There ~ere 
but two known waya out; the poor-house and emigration, The first meant 
confession of defeat, and was inevitable if they survived, The second 


was difficult because it required some money, and was equivalent to de. 


portation which was visited upon violators of the law, 


tla 

"They decided upon ainew plan. Ali their lives they hsd been ex 
ploited by traders, Forsooth, they would become themselves traders, and, 
indeed capitalists; They would add to their already burdensome work the 
duties of merchant, banker, and mill-owner, They would take over the 
functions of the captains of industry3 

"These ragged, hungry weavers3 How they would have been laughed 
to scorn by the owners of the mills had their ambitions talk been heard 
beyond the four walls of their little meeting room} 

"Accordingly, twelve of the most opulent, with the utmost finen 
cial abandon, subscribed four cents a week, When the twenty-eight of 
them, by the greatest privations, after more than a year of saving, hed 
accumulated the sum of $140, they began their experiment, 

"The ground floor of an old warehouse on Toad Lane was rented for 
three years, They had about $709 to invest in a small stock of flour, ost. 
bee, butter and sugar, Samuel Ashworth was elected tsalesmant, and the 
store was voted to be kept open two evenings a week, With trepidation, 
.and to the hoots of urchins, the towd weyver? opened their doors for 
business on a cold night-..----.-.the longest in the year, the o1tst of De 
cember, 1844, 

"They felt like a band of conspirators, This precisely ib what 
they were. They were conspiring against poverty and the forces which 
created and subsisted upon poverty; and these forces were the mightiest 
powers in the British Empire, 

' "Well might these poor weavers tremble as they took down the 
shutters from the window of their shop. So poor, so uninviting, so 


marked with the outward signs of failure; and yet so rich in hopes, so 


alluring with possibilities, and under its plain exterior so indelibly 


12, 
marxed with the pigments of success} 

"William Cooper, the first treasurer, took care of the money, He 
carried it from the store to the banx when it was so iight that he mst 
put his hand into his pocket to assure himself that it was not lost; and 
faithfully and proudly he continued to carry it when it was so heavy 
that the burden caused a strain which injured him for life, Never ws 
a treasurer more jealous of his money. No minister of the exchequer ev 
er found more pride in his treasure, 

"These weavers did s thing which no group of British workmen hed 
done before; they not only acted together trék the beginning, but ther 
helc together even when adversity came upon them, They received no aid 
outside of their own poor efforts; and precisely here was one of the 
reasons for their success, To accept financial aid has ever been es 
cause of failure in co-operative undertakings; to sacrifice, suffer, en. 
dure, and develon self-reliance have ever been potent factors in secur. 
ing success, 

"These men were staunch and the women were true, The allurenents 
of the private tradesman failed to divert the women from their shop or 
to dissuade them from their ideals. They realized that loyalty was the 
keystone. They walked long distances to carry home their meagre pur. 
chases from 't' old weavers' shopt, Often they were told that they were 
‘just out of sugart or that they texpected a sack of flour in 2 day or 
twot, Reports were constantly circulated about the town that the store 
was about to fail. The timid often rushed in and withdrew their savings 
which had been left with the store. Sometimes, having found thet they 
could get their money, they handed it back again, It is told of one men 


that he withdrew an accunuietion of $89, due in surplus-savings, kent 


13. 
it in a stocking for two years, sacrificed his 4 per cent interest, -nd 
then put it back with the society again. 

"By the end of the year 1845, the Rochdale Society of Equitable 
Pioneers had §0 members and 4 paid.up capital of $9090. They formulated 
ue thochdale. Principles!....cscccessec 

"The original provision was for a capital of $5,000. This wes 
to be raised by $5 shares, Each member was to be required to hold four 
Shares, At the beginning, any member was allowed to have any number of 
Shares under fifty-one, There was little prospect of any members tak 
ing full advantage of this opportunity. But 'the officers were ordered 
and empowered and commanded to but down all fifty-—pound shares with all 
convenient speed;* and any member who held more than four shsres was 
compelled to sell the surplus at the par value of one pound when called 
upon to do so by the officers of the Society. Hach applicant for mem 
bership, on his admission night, was required to appear in the meeting 
room and declare his willingness to take four shares at $5 each and pay 
a deposit of not less than six cents per share, to pay not less than 
six cents per week thereafter, and to allow all interest and surplus— 
savings that might be due him to remain in the funds of the Society un 
til an amount had accumulated to his credit equal to the four shares 
of the capital stock, Thus witn the payment of a shilling, & member 
entered upon a very simple agreement to make himself worth $20 by max. 
ing his purchases at the society's store, 

"The provisions were surrounded by every saieguard, Any mem 
ber not making his payment was liable to a fine, except in case of sick. 
ness, distress, or unemployment. When overtaken by distress a member 


was permitted to sell ali his shares but one, 


14. 
"These men set forth their intentions in terms which challenge 
admiration, There was no doubt about their aims, Their language 2nd 
purpose were unmistskable, They declared that, 'The objects and plens 
of this Society are to form arrangements for the pecuniary benefit and 
improvement of the social and domestic condition of its members," 

"They worked out plans in the most minute detail for the follow- 
ing ends;— 

The establishment of a Store for the sale of provisions, cloth— 
ing, etc, 

'The building, purchasing, or erecting of a number of houses in 
which those members desiring to assist each other in improving their do 
mestic and social condition may reside, 

'To commence the manufacture of such articles as the Society may 
determine uvon, for the employment of such members as may be out of em 
ployment, or who may be suffering in consequence of repeated reductions 
in their wages, 

tAs a further benefit and security to the members of this So 
ciety, the Society shall purchase or rent an estate or estates of land, 
which shall be cultivated by the members who shall be out of employnent, 
or whose labour may be badly remunerated, 

"They went so far as to project a reorganization of the State and 
society within their own community of interests, They declared that, tas 
soon as practicable, this Society shall proceed to arrange the powers of 
sroduction, distribution, education, and government; or, in other words, 
to establish a self-supporting home-colony of united interests, or as. 
sist other societies in establisning such colonies.,+ And what is more 


remarkable, they did the things they set out to do, 
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"Progress went slowly. In 1847, when times became hard and pric 
es went higher, there was great distress, The membership in the society 
increased rapidly. More distress next year resulted in greater increase 
of membership and cavital. During the thungry forties: it was demon. 
strated that Co-operation is the enemy of poverty. Hard times proved 
its power to help, The ‘respectable and influential: threw obstacles in 
the way; but, undaunted, the Society went on, The poor-house ceased to 
be the destiny of Rochdale weavers. They wore better clothes, They 
looked better, They began to have the little luxuries which had ever 
pefore been denied them, 

"In 4854, they had saved enough money to establish a spinning 
mill in which they placed two engines, one named 'Co.woperation: and the 
other 'Perseverance:, They gave a new meaning to the word 'capitel:, 
for they removed it from the domain of capitalism, and from the power 
to exploit others, They assisted other societies in establishing such 
colonies, They became the educational centre from which Co-operation 
radiated through the world...........6. 

"The Pioneers aimed to do, and they did, the following unusual 
things; tSupplying the purest provisions they could get; giving full 
weight and measure,' 

"They took no credit nor gave any, and thus discouraged debt 
among working people, They applied the plan of giving the surplus. 
savings to the people who had made the purchases, 

"They announced, 'The intention of extending co-ooperative com 
merce and manufacture by the establishment of an Industrial City, in 
which crime and competition should cease,* 


"All members of this Society had the democratic privilege of one 


16. 


vote for each person, three-quarters of a century before the State sc. 
ceptedithis principle, Women had the right to receive their savings. 
return as their own long before the State permitted married women to 
have property. From the beginning women enjoyed the privilege of vot_ 
ing with men, The Society devoted 2% percent of its savings to educa. 
tion; added commodity after commodity to things it distributed; a resd. 
ing room and then a library soon developed; the old basement was out. 
grown; recreation, banking, and insurance were added; workingmen from 
far away were sent to study their methods; similar societies sprang un 
with equal success; and the Rochdale Pioneers expanded into the moves 
ment which has swept over the world. 

"Fifty years later, in 1894, at the jubilee celebration of this 
single society, the membership was 12,900, the funds $2,000,000, the 
amount of yearly business was more than $1,500,000, and the yearly 'vrof- 
its $300,000. In 1922, the Pioneers: Society had 26,900 members and 
was doing a business of $4,000,000 a year; while the town of Rochdale 
has another co-operative society, an offshoot from the Pioneers, near 
ly as large as the parent society. 

"Such were the impulses behind the modern Co-operative Movement. 
The Rochdale Pioneers may be regarded as the beginning because from them 
the movement has progressed with ever-increasing vigour. There has been 
no abatement nor period of reaction since 1844 down to the present day. 
Tneir methods and ideals remain largely and essentially the methods and 
ideals of the modern movement, Experience has only added a karger con. 
sideration for the human being 4s a consumer, 

"These poor men might have acknowledged defeat, as the poor have 


usually done, They might have yielded to fate and resigned themselves 


17. 
to the hardness of life, But instead, they did the great thing--they 
grappled with life, and they won. 

"This experiment will be looked back upon as an epoch in humen 
history. When the Magns Charta, the Declaration of Independence, and 
constitutions of governments which now claim the plaudits of the world 
are forgotten, the simple principles of the Weavers of Rochdale may be 
inscribed in history for all to read, For while political emancipation 
was important in the days of kings and autocracies, a day came when the 
machine and its owners were more potent than kings; and then Co-opera_ 
tion wrote the declaration of independence which made it possible for men 
to be free, The day, perhaps, approaches when it will not be the leris_ 
lators, politicians, diplomats, and ministers of State whose names chil. 
dren shall be taught to speak; but the men who served society best, it 
will be realized, were such as lived in humble places, spoke a simnle 
language, and loved their fellowmen, The day will come, perhaps, when 
the men of Toad Lane shall be exalted above those who, in the early 
years of the last century, trod in stately grandeur the halls of West. 
minster, 

"At Rochdale began a new economic era, A different method of 
industry was devised, A way was found to guarantee that measures should 


be fair and the scales of human justice should balance true," (1) 


(1) James P. Warbasse; Cooperative Democracy (1923), pD. 379-367. 


18. 
Rochdale Principles 


Almost any pamphlet on the Cooperative Movement gives the fol- 
lowing list of principles whicn grew out of the Rochdale Experiment;-— 

1."Voluntary Open Membershio, 

2, Democratic control. One member, one vote, regardless 
of the number of shares of stock held by the member. No 
voting by proxy. 

3, Capital to receive interest at not more than the legal 
rate in the territory in which the co-onerative is ore 
ganized, 

4. Goods to be sold at current market vrices--not cost, 
All savings to be returned to the consumer as a patron. 
age refund after a fixed percentage is set aside for 
education and expansion," (1) 

"The practice of selling at or near the market price and return- 
ing the gain, rather than selling at cost price, appears to have been 
adopted by consumerst cooperatives for two reasons; it protected the so- 
sieties from operating at a loss because of the difficulty of accurate 
cost accounting in advance; and it protected them from the charge of 
price cutting." (2) 

Other principles which consumer cooperators generally agree as 
being essential to the success of a cooperative society are; 

5, "Regular provision of funds for promotional and educa 
tional work, 


6, Cash Trading," (3) 


) Bertram B. Fowler; Consumer Gooperation in America, p. 295. 


ee - Report oi the Inquiry on Cooperative Enterprise in Burope,p.43. 
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A still further principle which many societies are including 
in their bylaws is; 
q7. “Regular provision for the building up of substantial 


reserves." (1) 


(1) Ibid. p. 19- 
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Status of Cooperatives in Other Countries 


Form these humble beginnings of the twenty-eight weavers of Roch. 
dale there have been widespread results for the idea of cooperation, es. 
pecially for consumers, has spread over a vast portion of the world, It 
is interesting to note the present conditions in some of these countries 
in comparison with the conditions which prevailed at the time the Rochdale 
Society began, Although it would seem natural to mention the countries 
which have cooperatives in an alphabetical order, it becomes, 2s one resds 
the literature, more logicai to mention the countries more or less in - 
geographical order or as they influence one another. In consequence I 
shall start with Gret Britain, 

Great Britain 

A federation of societies was soon felt to be needed in Great Brit. 
ain, and a congress of cooperative societies was held in London, in 189. 
This grew to be the Cooperative Union anda was created as a federation of 
societies for education, propaganda, and protection, and may well be reu 
garded as the soul of the British Movement. (1) 

The British Consumer Movement had 7,484,000 members in 1935, I+ 
is claimed that consumer cooperatives serve about one-half of the pomla- 
tion and accounts for about 12 per cent of the national retail trade, Aw 
bout 275,000 persons are employed by cooperatives and their wages anmol- 
ly are about $180,000,000. Agricultural cooperation is comparatively less 
developed in Great Britain, but is more developed in the Irish Free Stcte.(o ) 

The English Cooperative Wholesale Society, formed in 1863, mand 


the Scottish Wholesale carry on the largest tea business in the world, 


(1) James P, Warbasse; Cooperative Democracy (1936), Dp. 30. 
(2) -------. Report of the Inquiry on Cooperative Enterprise in Eurone,p.12 
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They own 35,000 acres of tea plantations in Ceylon and India, employ 
over 10,000 people anda their tea output in 1934 was over 127,000,000 
pomnds. (1) 

"The British movement progresses slowly and carefully; but from 
the beginnings it has been the outstanding example of the world.” (2) 

Belgium 

Belgium became interested in the moperative movement about 1820. 
Cooperatives in Belgium are closely allied with the Socialist Party, 
The movement, which began with consumers: bread bakeries, rather thsn 
with stores, has given special attention to social development and to 
political propaganda rather than to the paying of savings-returns, 

Surplus savings have largely been used in Selgium for old-age 
pensions, life insurance, insurance against sickness and unemployment, 
maternity benefits, and medical and nursing care, 

The cooperative movement continued to progress during the World 
War and the latest statistics (date not given by Warbasse) show 82 
consumerst societies with 300,000 members in the Office Coopératif 
Belge, which is distinctly a political socialist—labor organization, (3) 

"The failure of the Labor Bank in 1934, was a serious blow to 
the movement, The non-observance of neutrality by much of the move. 
ment is surely responsible for divigion and possibiy for some retard. 
ation of development." (4) 

France 
It may be said that cooperation started in Nimes in 1885, when 


a small group started a consumerst cooperative. Professor Charles Gide 


James P. Warbasse; Cooperative Democracy (1946), D. 32. 
Ibid. Pp. 326 


1) 
2) 
3) Ibid. pp. 32 and 33, 
4) Ibid. p. 33. 
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did muca to ciarify the principles of cooperation and impress upon his 
fellow countrymen the meaning of cooperation, It was he who prevented 
the movement from becoming allied with a political party. (1) 

Membership in France in 1934 was 2,540,290, there being 2,908 
societies, Production of consumer enterprises amounted in 1935 to 
$3,183,378 and the trade of central wholesales for 1935 was $50,265,492. 
Annual retail sales amounted to $233,000,000 for 1935. (2) 

"The French cooperatives deal principally in foods. They distrib_ 
ute 6 per cent of the perishabie food (milk, meat, bread), and do 12 per 
cent of the national retail business in groceries." (3) 

"Cooperatives do not seem to have the same importance in the nro 
tionsl economy as in the other countries visited by the Inquiry, This 
is attributed by French cooperative leders to the individualistic at. 
titude of the people.” (4) 

Algeria, Tunis, and Morocco 

"The French Federation has carried its educational work into North 
Africa since 1918, with the result that a steadily growing movement as 
now established, The largest retail grocery in Algeria is cooperative," 


(5) 
Germany 


A store at Hilenourg, started in 1849, was one of the earliest 
cooperative ventures in Germany, It resulted from a correspondence 
with the store in Boston, Massachusetts, which had opened in 1845. At 
first the consumers' movement was retaraed by the socialist teaching 


that any reduction in the rate of wages accompanies a corresponding 


Ibid. p. 34. 
------. Heport ot tne Inquiry on Cooperative Enterprise in Euronve,v.7 
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(3) James P, Warvasse; Cooperative Democracy (1936), D. 34. 
(4) 

(5) James B. Warbasse; Cooperative Democracy (1936), D. 34. 
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reduction in the cost of living and is caused by such reduction in the 
cost of living. This doctrine influenced the thought of the German veo. 
ple for about fifty years and it is only since the last decade of the 
nineteenth century that the movement has made progress there, 

The consumers: society in Hamburg is a good example of one of 
the best German societies, It started with 700 members in 1899 and had 
80,000 members by 1914. This number was increased to over t30,000 by 
1933. It supplied nearly half of the population of Hamburg and carried 
on 4 large banking and insurance business for its members, 

Unlike many countries, such as was noted in the case of Belgium, 
cooperative congresses passed resolutions favoring political neutrelity, 
which meant nonparticipation in politics, 

Since the Nazi regime which started in 1933, the urge has been 
to destroy the cooperatives, They were put under the control of a gov 
ernment appointee, restricted, and harassed, oftentimes as the result of 
the activities of the Nazi merchant class, The members of the coopera. 
tives have not been as well served as when they controlled their own 
business. (1) 

"The destruction of the cooperatives thus far has been impossi_ 
ble, They have proved their value, They are close to the hearts of 
the people, No government has yet succeeded in doing away with these 
agencies of service, As in Russia and Italy, the cooperatives in Ger- 
many look toward their ultimate ermergence from the thralldom of the 
state." (2) 

Austria 
Before 1933, over one-third of the population of Austria was 


(1) Ibid. pp. 34-38. 
(2) Ibid. p. 38. 
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served by the cooperative societies, There were over 170,000 members in 
the Cooperative Society in Vienna; 144 distributive stores; and 1,790 em 
ployees. However, the Cooperative Movement in Austria was not political. 
ly neutral. Consequently a neutral or antisocialistic union «rose in 
that country. 

The fascistic regime, instigated by the profit traders, was im. 
posed upon the cooperatives in 1934. All surplus savings had to pay the 
full profit tax; managers had to be appointed from the stores of private 
traders; and no cooperatives were permitted to supply goods to any denart- 
ment of the government. The protest became so strong that the govern 
ment restored to the cooperatives their autonomy in December, 1935. The 
membership is increasing and societies are functioning. (1) 

Hungary 

The cooperative movement of Hungary developed along with thet of 
Austria, First agricultural and credit societies were organized, and 
later came the organization of industrial workers, The total member. 
Ship of the societies is over 1,000,000. The movement is strictly neu 
tral, and has no relation to the political parties. (2) 

Czechoslovakia 

There are about 17,000 cooperative societies of all types in 
Czechoslovakia, with a membership of 817,73t in the 903 consumer cooper- 
atives, according to the figures for 1934. The annual trade of consumer 
cooperatives is nearly $100,000,000, or not quite 3 per cent of the to 
tal national retail trade, (3) 

Recent Nazi developments in Germany have caused the German Czech 


(1) Ibid. pp. 38 and 39, 
(2) Ibid. pp. 39 and 40. 


(3) ------- - Report of the Inguiry on Cooperative Enterprise én Eurone, 
Pp. 7 and 8. 
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and Ceech movements to be drawn more closely together, so that they are 
tending to work more in harmony and collaboration, There is continuing 
expansion throughout the whole national movement. (1) 

Switzerland 

The 585 consumer societies (1934) with a membership of 402 ,535 
serve about one-fourth of the population and handle between 19 and }j2 
per cent of the national retail trade, (2) 

"The Swiss government has not shown hostility toward the cooper— 
ative movement, but has on the whole been friendly, Swiss societies ere 
neutral in politics." (3) 

Denmark 

1939 societies with a membership of 354,000 were to be found in 
Denmark in 1935. The retail trade of the consumer cooperatives amounts 
to about $63,000,000 annually. 

In 1935 the producer cooperatives controlled §5 per cent of the 
export of bacon, 49 per cent of the export of butter, 83 per cent of the 
import of fodder, and 39 per cent of the import of fertilizer. The to_ 
tal turnover of agricultural societies amounted to $278,000,000 in 1935. 
(4) 

Iceland 

Iceland has 40 societies with a membership of as many as 2,000 or 
3,000 in each in some cases and serves more than half of the population. 
Three-fourths of the business of Iceland is done by the cooperatives, Ice- 


land is the most cooperative country in the world, (5) 


(t) James p, Warbasse; Cooperative Democracy (1936), pP. 40 and 41. 


(2) -------. Report of the Inquiry on Cooperative Enterprise in Europe, op. 
7 and 14. 


(3) James P, Warbasse; Cooperative Democracy (1936), D. 42. 


(4) -------. Report of the Inquiry on Cooperative Enterprise in Europe, m5. 
7 and 8. 


(5) James P, Warbasse; Cooperative Democracy (1936), D. 43. 
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Since 1917 the growth of cooperation has been rapid in Finland, 
Cooperators have not only done much for Finland, but those who migrated 
to the United States have become leaders in the movement there; Con 
sumers' societies supply one-third of the goods distributed in Finland. (1 ) 

In 1935 there were 532 societies with a membership of 517,763 in 
the consumer cooperatives. Consumer cooperation is strongly organized 
in both town and country, The total retail trade of the consumer soci. 
eties amounts to about $73,000,000 & year. (2) 

Norway 

"The statistics of the Norway Cooperative Union (Norges Kooper- 
ative Landesforening) show 502 societies with 139,000 members, 500 dis 
tributive stores, 3,800 employees, bakeries, butcheries, boot repairing 
shops, a flour mill, and several other factories," (3) 

Sweden 

Sweden has a cooperative union with a wholesale which was formed 
in 1899 and, since 1926, has more than doubled its membership in its sou 
cieties, The wholesale has defeated the Swedish flour, rubber, and e- 
lectric lamp trusts, These have been economic events in Sweden, (4) 

The 719 societies with a membership of 568,161 in the consumer 
cooperatives transacted about 109 per cent of the nationts retail trade 
in 1935. This membership represents about 30 per cent of the popula. 
tion of Sweden. (5) 

Holland 


The movement in Holland is split by political and social fac. 


) Ibid. p. 43. 


t 
2) -----=--. Report of the Inquiry on Cooperative Enterprise in Eurone, pn. 
7 and &, 


(3) James P, Warbasse; Cooperative Democracy (1936)» D. 43. 
(4) Ibid. p. 44. 
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tionalism, The membership of the 299 societies in the Holland Whole. 
sale in Rotterdam, is 260,000. The strongest local societies are at 
The Hague and Rotterdem, (1) 

Italy 

Before tha fascist regime, the Cooperative League of Italy had 
over 4,000 consumers! societies with a collective membership of over 
500,000. Many of these cooperative societies were distinctly politi_ 
cal in character and were ruthlessly destroyed and plundered when the 
fascist regime went into effect, 

Fascist control of the societies then proceeded to function, 
and the business snd membership of these cooperatives expanded, Mem. 
bership is steadily growing, being over 750,000. However, while fas. 
cism cannot be said to have destroyed Italian cooperation, it has only 
succeeded in making it wholly fascistic..-.-..--. or nationalisticelly 
Italian. (2) 

Russia 

Before the World War Russian consumer societies were weak, beings 
discriminated against by the government. Because of the weakening of 
the government during the war, cooperatives spread to such an extent 
that the Russian cooperative movement became the largest in the world, 
having 26,000 consumer societies in 1918, and distributing 65 per cent 
of the food of Central Russia, 

The bolsheviki gradually, by various decrees, forced individus 
als to become members of their local consumers: society, thus making 


these societies cease functioning as voluntary associations, From that 


(1) James p, Warbasse; Cooperative Vemocracy (1936), DP. 45. 
(2) Ibid. pp. 45 and 46. 
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it was but a step to taking control of these societies by the govern 
ment, Although the cooperatives have continued to expand in Russia, 
they are really a means for the government to promote its policies snd 
programs, What is called cooperative education is dominated by politi— 
cal propaganda, 
A government decree in 4935 abolished cooperative stores in the 
towns and confiscated their assets without compensation to the 9,881,000 
members, Rural societies of 41,000,000 members still remain, (1) 
Estonia 
The Republic of Estonia has a steadily growing cooperative move. 
ment of 300 societies with 150,000 members, supplying 90 per cent of 
the egricuitural requirements of the country. The government is sym 
pathetic toward the cooperative movement. (2) 
Letwie 
Latvia has 500 consumers! societies with 150,000 members, about 
half of whom beiong to the central union, which has a wholesale with 
several productive plants, Between 5 and 25 per cent of the net sur. 
plus. savings are used for educational and social purposes. (3) 
Lithuania 
"The Lithuanian Cooperative Union has 400 retail affiliated sow 
cieties with 100,000 members, The wholesale has several warehouses, a 
slaughterhouse, and meat-packing plant.” (4) 
Bulgaria 
Constant progress has been made since 1907 in Bulgaria, when 
state control was relinquished. In the National Gukcke cline Union there 
are 58 societies, with 70,000 members and 9,000 employees. The total 
IS 0) ei a 
(2) Ibid. pp. 46 and 49. 
(3) Ibid. p. 49. 
(4) Ibid. p. 49. 
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1935 turnover of the retail societies affiliated with the Nationel 


Cooperative Union was over $350,000,000. The wholesale department did 
@ business of over $375 ,000,000- 

Originally the Bulgarian movement was connected with the sow 
Cialist party, but!) has gradueily become independent and is now stréctu 
ly neutral and nonpolitical. Much attention is given to education in 
connection with the movement in Bulgaria, with the view toward prevent— 
ing either communism or fascism from becoming dominant there, (1) 

Greece 

By law special consideration is given to cooperative societies 
in Greece, This takes the form of exemption from state and local tax. 
es, Rewards sre given by the government to persons who organize suc. 
cessful and enduring cooverative societies, and to those who devote 
themselves to working in the cooperative movement. 

There are 3,450 consumerst organizations whose membership has 
doubled in the past ten years. (2) 
Poland 

Over 1,600 consumers' societies are found in Poland, The sales 
of the retail societies for 1934 amounted to $20,000,000, While the 
wholesalers sales were $13,000,000. More than 10 per cent of the food 
sold in Poland is distributed by the cooperatives and the business is 
steadily increasing, The government continues to do mich to encourage 
the cooperatives, (3) 

Rumania 


Considerable progress has been made by the consumers: distrib. 


(1) Ibid. pp. 49 and 50. 
(2) Ibid. p. 50. 
(3) Ibid. p. 50. 
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utive societies in Rumania during the past fifteen years, There are 
1,700 consumers' societies, with 259,000 members, organized into the 
Netional Union and Wholesale, This is steadily growing as is also Co 
operative insurance in Rumania, (1) 

Jugoslavia 

"There is a variety of societies based on nationalities, The 
Union of State Employeest Societies of Belgrade comprises 88 consumers: 
societies with 22,900 members, The Union of Serbian Agricultural Soci. 
eties of Belgrade comprises 705 consumerst societies, Former Carniola 
has three unions, Former Croatia has a federation containing 324 con- 
sumers! societies, Slavonia has a union of 1477 societies. There are 
many consumerst health societies, 

"The largest society is the Workingments Society of Laibach, es_ 
tablished in 1895, It has 12,000 members, Mucn educational work is be- 
ing done,” (2) 

A National Federation of societies formed in Spain in 1921 showed 
‘progress up to 1935. At that time there were in the federation 4§2 sou 
cieties with 157,000 members. Of this number, 131 societies were other 
than consumers! distributive societies, 

The reaction in Spain in 1934 has led to discrimination sgsinst 
the cooperatives in Spain, but the movement stall goes on, (3) 

Portugal 

"There was little of a cooperative movement in Portugal before 
1920. In that year, a National Union of Cooperative Societies was or_ 
ganized at Lisbon, The wholesale purchase of goods was entered into by 
(1) Ibid. p. 51. 


(2) Ibid. p. 5. 
(3) Ibid, pp. 51 and 52, 
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the Union, The federation now comprises over 299 societies." (}) 
Argentina 

Argentina has about 35 distributive societies with a total men 
bership of 30,000. A national wholesale is developing after the pattern 
of the British Wholesale. (2) 

Mexico 

"The cooperative movement in Mexico has experienced many advers— 
ities, but it goes on, It has suffered especially from being complicc 
ted with the politics of the government. In Yucatan, the government hes 
undertaken the promotion of cooperation without a realization of the 
difficulties in attempting the mixing of incompatible elements,” (7) 

Australia 

The consumers? cooperative in this country is growing out of 
well.developed and extensive agricultural marketing organizations. Scat- 
tered over Australia is a growing movement which is now united in the 
Australian Cooperative Union, (4) 

New Zealand 

"The New Zealand movement is similar to that of Australis. The 
Cooperative Union and Wholesale Society has been recently formed, It 
publishes The New Zealand Cooperator." (5) 

A British government official in the 1880's organized the first 
cooperative society in India, This was a credit society, The movement 
has developed slowly here and continued mainly in the credit field, be 
ing promoted and guided largely by the British official class, There 


are known to be 115,000 societies of all kinds in India, with 4,500,900 


) Ibid. p. 52. 
). tbid.'p. 52. 


) Ibid. p. 53. 
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a Ibid. pp. 52 and 53, 
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members and & 65,000,000 working capital. The total number of socie_ 
ties is probably somewhat larger. Consumerst distributive societies 
have largely been developed during the past fifteen years, (1) 

Japan 

Credit cooperatives predominate in Japan, there being 15,900 
societies of this kind in that country. Consumers societies consist 
chiefly of agricultural purchasing organizations, These societies sre 
regulated by fairly satisfactory state laws, 

Eightypper*cent of the farmers are members of cooperative sow 
cieties, which have over 5,000,000 members, 

There are a National Union, a wholesale, and a central bank, 
The wholesale is a federation of over 1,000 societies, (2) 

Chins 

Although the Chinese are naturally a cooperative people, the 
modern cooperative has only recently penetrated the country, but has 
been steadily expanding in North China since 1919, largely under the 
auspices of the China International Relief Commission, The societies 
have about 5,000,000 members. 

There are 15,000 societies, of which 82 per cent are credit so. 
cieties, for the most part located in the rural districts. The number 
of purchasing and consumers: societies is steadily increasing, there 
being 38 consumers societies in Tinghsien in 3933. Stores are often 
in the farmhouses of the members so that no costs shall be incurred, 
It is interesting to note that sales run from one to four dollars a 
day, many being for only one cent, An egg may be brought to be exchanged 
for needed items, if the members are without money, 


(1) Ibid, p. 53. aia | aa as 
(2) Ibid. pp. 53 and 54, 
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The University of Shanghai and that of Nanking have given much 


help in the way of giving courses inccooperation, Canton and Nankin- 
have large and flourishing societies. (1) 
Palestine 

The Jews are resvnonsible for the introduction of cooperation 
into Palestine, Among the Jews there are about 150 retail consumers: 
societies, The movement is growing steadily and making a great impress. 
sion on the people, For the last five years the government, recogniz. 
ing the advantages which the Jews have obtained for themselves, has en. 
couraged the Arabs to organize cooperatives, Although this has been 
going on slowly, the Arabs have now about one-tenth of the societies 
which are organized in Palestine, (2) 

- Canada 

The establishment of the Cooperative Union of Canada in 1909 was 
the beginning of the Canadian movement, Since this is an agricultural 
country, it isgcsonly natural that the farmers: marketing organizations 
should predominate, However, consumers: societies are gradually being 
formed and are scattered across the country, Nova Scotia, under the 
direction of the Department of Economics of the Extension Department 
of the Catholic University of St, Francis Xavier, is gradually having 
brought before the people the actual working out of cooperation, for 
the economics department of that institution is actually going out end 
forming cooperative societies and standing by until they succeed, 

The British Canadian Cooperative Society at Sydney Mines, with 
3,500 members and doing a $t,000,000 annual business in its five brench 
es, is one of the most flourishing societies in the Western Hemisphere, (3) 

Ibid, pp. 54 and 55. 


(1) 
(2) Ibid. p. 55. 
(3) Ibid, pp. 55 and 56, 
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Looperatives Contacted 

Early in November I sent a form letter to 372 organizations, 
This list is given on the following pages, If a number follows the 
name of the organization, it indicates the number of individual mem 
bers in that society, If the number of members is in round numbers, 
it represents an approximate number, A second number in parentheses ( ) 
indicates the number of societies affiliated with the organization, 
All numbers have been quoted from The Cooperative League Yearbook, (1 ) 

Societies and Individuals Contacted on Advice of 
Consumers Cooperating Council of Greater Boston 

Maine 
Farmington Farmers Union, Farmington 
National Cooperative Store, Incorporated, West Paris 
Farmers Union, West Paris 
Camden Farmerst Union, Camden 
Thomaston Farmers Union, Thomaston 
Union Farmers Cooperative Trading Club, Warren 
State of Maine Blueberry Growers, West Rockport 
Pleasant River Canning Company, Columbia Falis 
Chandler River Cooperative Canning Association, Jonesboro 
Meine Poultry Cooperative, Incorporated, Hallowell 


Leon 0. Crockett, Camden (Considered as the most informed man on sit— 
(uation on Cooperatives in the State of Meine. 


Hancock Cooperative Milk Association, Ellsworth 
New Hampshire 

Wakefield Farmers’ Union Hast Wakefield 

Troy Farmers Society, Kast Jaffrey 


National Grange Mutual Liability Insurance Company, Keene 


(t) Dhird Yearbook of the Cooperative League, pp, 252-256. 
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Dartmouth Cooperative Society, Incorporated, Hanover 

Hanover Consumers Cooperative Society, Hanover 

Lebanon Farmers Association, Lebanon 

Cooperative Society, Milford 

Polish Cooperative Company, Incorporated, Nashua 

Lithuanian Cooperative Store, Nashua 

Farmers Cooperative Trading Association, New Ipswich 

Pelham Telephone Company, Pelham 

Merrimack Farmers Exchange, Incorporated, Concord 

Sandown Telephone Company, Sandown 

Barrington and Strafford Telephone Company, Strafford Center 
Sullivan County Farmers Cooperative Exchange, Claremont 
Vermont 

Randolph Center Cooperative Potato Exchange, Randolph Center 
Adamant Cooperative, Incorporated, Adamant 

Consumers Cooperative, Incorporated, Plainfield 

Adamant Cooperative, Incorporated, Kast Montpelier 


Brattleboro Consumers Cooperative, Brattleboro 


Green Mountain Farmers Cooperative Exchange, Limited, South Londonderry 


Windsor Farmers Exchange, Incorporated, White River Junction 
Massachusetts 
Falmouth Farmers Cooperative Association, Falmouth 
Hardwiek Farmers Cooperative ixchange, Hardwick 
Workers Cooperative Union, Sagamore 
Sagamore Cooperative Store, Sagamore 
Italian Cooperative, Sandwich 
Adams Cooperative Association, Adams 


Cooperative General Store, Incorporated, Adams 
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Polish Cooperative Nakery Associationy Adams 

Dalton Cooperative Coal Company, Dalton 

Williams Cooperative Society, Incorporated, Williamstown 
United Consumers Cooperative Society, Fall River 
PortuguesemjAmerican Grocery and Provision Cooperative of New Bedford 
Cooperative Society of New Bedford 

North Dighton Cooperative Association, North Dighton 
American Lithuanian Cooperative Baking Corporation, Lawrence 
Workingments Cooperative Bakery, Incorporated, Lynn 

Essex County Cooperative Farming Association, Topsfield 
Connecticut Valley Polish Cooperative, Deerfield 

Greenfield Farmers Cooperative Exchange, Greenfield 

Heath Farmers Cooperative Exchange, Heath 

Millers Falls Cooperative Store, Incorporated, Millers Falls 
Polish Cooperative Store, Incorporated, Turners Falls 

Indian Orchard and Ludlow Cooperative Association, Indian Orchard 
Springfield Consumers Cooperative, Springfield 

Springfield Consumers Association, Springfield 

Mundale Farmers Cooperative Exchange, Westfield 

Amherst Consumers Cooperative, Amherst 

Dalton Cooperative Creamery Association, Cunningham 

Italian Cooperative Association, Northampton 

Students: Cooperative Dormitory, Smith College, Northampton 
Northampton Consumers Cooperative, Northampton 

Studentst Cooverative Dormitory, Mt, Holyoke, South Hadley 
Massachusetts League of Cooperative Clubs, Milford 


Farmers Cooperative Union, Incorporated, Ashby 


Ashland Cooperative Society, Incorporated, Ashland 
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Belmont-Watertown Cooperative, Belmont 

Central Consumers Cooperative of Cambridge, Incorporated, Cambridge 
fiarvard Cooperative Society, Cambridge 

Luso-American Cooperative Society, Cambridge 

Grodno Cooperative Company, Forge Village 

Farmers Cooperative Exchange, Incorporated, Framingham Center 
First National Cooperative Association, Maynard 

United Cooperative Society of Maynard 950 

Medford Cooperative Society, Medford 

Needham Cooperative Buying Club, Needham 

Stoneham Cooperative Society, Stoneham 

Templeton Cooperative Association, Templeton 

Townsend Farmers Cooperative Association, Townsend 

Middlesex County Farm Bureau, Incorporated, Waltham 

Waltham Cooperative Society, Waltham 

Newton Cooperative Buying Club, Newtonville 

Peabody Cooperative Club, Peabody 

United Cooperative Society of Norwood, Norwood 

United Cooperative Society of Quincy, Quincy 238 

Qunicy Point Cooperative Society, Quincy 

Weymouth-Braintree Cooperative, Weymouth 

Bridgewater Workers Cooperative Association, Incorporated, Bridgewater 
Brockton Cooperative Bakery, Incorporated, Brockton 

Brockton Postal Employees Cooperative Association, Brockton 


Societe Cooperativa di Consumo Wristoforo Columbo, Incorporated, Ply. 
mouth 


Cooperative Home Makers, Boston (25 ) 


Morgan Memorial, Boston 
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Dorchester Cooperative Society, Incarporated, Boston 
Greater Boston Cooperative Society, Boston (75) 
Jamaica Plain Cooperative Society, Jamaica Plain 

Farmers Cooperative Trading Association, Ashburnham 
Athol Cooperative Store, Athol 

Fitchburg Farmers Cooperative Union, Incorporated, Fitchburg 
German Cooperative Grocery Company, Fitchburg 

United Cooperative Farmers, Fitchburg 609 

United Cooperative Society of Fitchburg 600 

Polish and Russian Cooperative Grocery, Gardner 

Farmers Cooperative Trading Association,of Hubbardston 
Italian Colonial Cooperative Company, Leominster 

Mutusl Cooperstive Store Corporation, Leominster 
Lunenburg Farmers Cooperative Society, Lunenburg 
Westminster Farmers Cooperative Association, Westminster 
United Cooperative Society of Winchenden 58 

Worcester Consumers Club, Worcester 

Rhode Island 

Cooperative Union Store, Bristol 

Foster Farmers Cooperative Club, Foster Center 
Harrisville Cooperative Store, Harrisville 

Rhode Island Consumers Cooperative, Pawtucket 
Cooperative Coal Company, Providence 

Rhode Island State Credit Union League, Providence 
Saylesville Cooperative Association, Incorporated, Saylesville 
Connecticut 


Cooperative Society of Consumers, Bridgeport 


Bridgeport Consumers Club, Bridgeport 
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Stamford Cooperative Consumers, Stamford 


Community Consumers Cooperative, Wilton 

Berlin Farmers: Exchange, Incorporated, Berlin 
Bloomfield Farmers Exchange, Incorporated, Bloomfield 
Farmers Cooperative Purchasing Association, Bristol 


Farmers Cooperative Service Association of East Windsor, Incorporsted, 
Broad Brrok 


Canton Creamery Association, Incorporated, Canton 
Hartford,Consumers Cooperative, Hartford 

Polish Cooperative Association, Thompsonville 

Newington Grain Club, New Britain 

Wethersfield Cooperstive Exchange, Incorporated, Wethersfield 
Farmers Cooperative Association of West Morris, Lakeside 
Litchfield Cooperative Association, Terryville 

Thomaston Supply Company, Incorporated, Thomaston 

Litchfield County Cooperative Association, Torrington 
Watertown Cooperative Association, Incorporated, Watertown 
Middletown Consumers Cooperative, Middletown 

New Haven County Farmers Cooperative Association, Guilford 
Meriden Farmers Exchange, Incorporated, Meriden 

Milford Consumers Cooperative, Milford 

Cooperative Consumers of New Haven, Incorporated, New Haven 
New Haven Business Council (Colored Group), New Haven 

Yale Cooperative Corporation, New Haven 

The Lebanon Cooperative Exchange, Incorporated, Lebanon 
North Stonington Cooperative Exchange, Incorporated, Pawcaterck 


Preston Cooperative Exchange, Norwich 


Waterford Farmers Exchange, Incorporated, Waterford 
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Hebron Farmers Exchange, Andover 
Columbia Cooperative Association, Columbia 
Ellington-Vernon Farmers Exchange, Incorporated, Rockville 
Rockville Consumers Cooperative, Rockville 
Workers Cooperative Union, Incorporated, Stafford Springs 180 
Mansfield Cooverative, Storrs 
Mansfield Four Corners Association, Storrs 
Interstate Farmers Cooperative Exchange, Moosup 
Ashford Cooperative Association, Warrenville 


Farmers Cooperative Association of Woodstock, Incorporated, Woodstoc* 


Additional Societies Mentioned in Cooperative League Yearbook 


The Cooperative League._--Affiliated Societies 
Wholessles 


Central Cooperative Wholesale, Superior, Wisconsin 35,000 (t00) 
Consumerst Cooperative Associated, Amarillo, Texas 12,000 (60) 
Consumers Cooperative Association, North Kansas City, Missouri 100,000 (313) 
Eastern Cooperative Wholesale, New York City 13,790 (33 ) 

Farm Bureau Services, Lansing, Michigan 

Farmerst Union Central Exchange, St.Paul, Minnesota 112,000 (227) 

Grange Cooperative Wholesale, Seattle, Washington 12,000 (73 ) 


Indiana Farm Bureau Cooperative Association, Indianapolis, Indiana 
50,000 (92) 


Midland Cooperative Wholesale, Minneapolis, Minnesotaéo,900 (137) 
Ohio Farm Bureau Cooperative Association, Columbus, Ohio 100,000 (76) 
Pacific Supply Cooperative, Walla Walla, Washington 16,000 (54) 


The Pennsylvania Farm Bureau Cooperative Association, Harrisburg, Pennsyl. 
venia 5,000 (6) 


The Cooperative Wholesale, Chicago, Illinois 
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Insurance Societies 
Farm Bureau Mutual Auto Insurance Company, Columbus, Ohio 
Workments Mutuel Fire Insurance Society, New York City 
Others 
Consumerst Cooperative Services, New York City 4,674 
Cooperative Distributors, New York City 
Franklin Cooperative Creamery Association, Minneapolis, Minnesota 3,900 
Recreation Cooverative, Incorporated, Delaware, Ohio 260 
District Leagues 
Central States Cooperative League, Chicago, Illinois 
Eastern States Cooperative League, New York City 
Northern States Cooperative League, Minneapolis, IMinnesota 
Galifornia Cooperative Council, Los Angeles, California 


National Cooperative Woments Guild, Superior, Wisconsin 


Northern States Cooperative League_~--Affiliated Societies 


Wholesales 
Minnesota 
CwA-P Cowjop., Oil Association, Kettle River 10 
Cloquet Cooperative Society, Cloquet 2,300 
Farmers Cooperative Company, Wright 147 


Farmers Cooperative Produce Association, Moose Lake 181 


Trico Cooperative Oil Association, Cloquet 14 
Wisconsin 

Central Cooperative Wholesale, Superior (100) 

Cooperative Services, Maple 5 


Prentice Cooperative Supply Company, Prentice 219 


Spooner Cooperative Association, Spooner 16 


Wentworth Farmerst Coopersetive Company, Wentworth 124 
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Affiliated Cooperstive Societies 


Montana 

Farmers! Union Oil Company, Froid 250 
Farmerst Union Oil Company, Joplin 127 

North Dakota 
Farmerst Union Oil Company, Beach 
Farmerst Union 0il Company, Bowman 193 
Farmerst Union Oil Company, Devils Lake 399 
Farmers Union Oil Company, Edmore 146 
Farmerst Union Oil Company, Kindred 
Farmerst Union Oil Company, Maddock 34% 
Farmers’ Union Oil Company, Minot 
Farmerst Union 0il Company, Portland 
Farmers! Union Oil Company, Valley City 500 

Wisconsin 
Farmerst Union Cooperative Oil Company, August 


Ellsworth Farmers: Union Cooperative Oil Company, Ellsworth 296 


Indirectly Affiliated Societies 

Michigan 
Amasa Cooperative Society, Amasa 113 
Settlerts Trading Company, Bruce Crossing 433 
Farmerst Cooperative Trading Company, Hancock 960 
Farmers Cooperative Association, Herman 224 
Ontonagon Cooperative Society, Ontonagon 95 
Farmerst Cooperative Trading Company, Pelkie 216 


Republic Farmers: Cooperative Association, Republic 151 


Rudyard Cooperative Company, Rudyard 231 
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Trenary Cooperative Store, Trenary 250 
Wakefield Cooperative Store, Wakefield 197 
Watton Cooperative Store, Watton 150 


Workers! Cooperative Society, Marquette 290 


Rock Cooperative Company, Rock 681 
Minnesota 
Northern Farmers! Cooperative Society, Angora 324 


Aurora Cooperative Merchandising Association, Aurora 192 

Palo Cooperative Association, Aurora 217 

Biwabik Cooperative Merchandising Association, Biwabik 43 
Toimi Cooperative Company, Brimson 44 

Brookston Farmers’ Cooverative Trading Company, Brookston 120 
Farmers Cooperative Company, Cromwell 309 

Crosby Workers: Cooperative Association, Crosby 

Denham Cooperative Association, Denham tt0 

Farmerst Exchange, Duluth 444 


Farmers' Cooperative Trading Company, Hast Lake 149 


Ely Cooperative Association, Ely 157 

Embarrass Cooperative Association, Embarrass 496 
Finland Cooperative Company, Finland 118 

Floodwood Cooperative Association, Floodwood 426 
Pike-sandy Cooperative Association, Florenton 112 
Consumerst Cooperative Company, Hibbing 303 
Cherry Farmers! Cooperative Association, Iron 264 


Farmerst Cooperative Merchandising Association, Kettle River 3009 
Lawler Farmers: Cooperative Association, Lawler 344 


Farmerst Cooperative Society, Little Swan 99 


Toivola Cooperative Society, Meadowlands 110 


Farmerst Cooperative Sampo, Menahga 6t7 
Elanto Cooperative Company, Nashwauk 674 
River Valley Cooperative Association, Oklee 95 
Orr Farmers Cooperative Trading Company, Orr 494 
Sebeka Cooperative Company, Sebeka 428 
Farmers: Cooperative Company of Mac, Squaw Lake 104 
Workers: and Farmers: Cooperative Company, Two Harbors 18} 
Range Cooperative Oil Association, Virginia 15 
‘Virginia Work People's Trading Company, Virginia 1066 
Wawins Cooperative Society, Wawina 286 
Carlton-Wrenshall Cooperative Oil Association, Cariton—Wrenshall 20 
Zim Farmerst Merchandising Association, Zim 87 
Wisconsin 
Equity Farmers Cooperative Produce Association, Ashland 153 
Brantwood Cooperative Supply Company, Brantwood 263 
Farmers: and Consumerst Cooperative Association, Brule 303 
Iron Belt Cooperative Association, Iron Belt 67 
Farmerst Cooperative Merchandising Association, Iron River 449 
North Hurley Cooperative Association, Hurley 107 


Maple Farmerst Cooperative Association, Maple 219 


Marengo Cooperative Society, Marengo 305 
Peoplets Cooperative Society, Superior 589 
Workers: Mutual Savings Bank, Superior 63 


Van Buskirk Cooperative Company, Van Buskirk 99 
Other Distributive Societies 

Michigan 
H.0.B Cooperative Oil Association, Bruce Crossing 7 
Soo Cooperative Association, Sault Ste, Marie 468 


Minnesota 


Union Cooperative Merchandising Company, Isanti 85 
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Cooperative Oil Association, Minneapolis 400 
Cooperative Consumers, Incorporated, Minneapolis 117 
Crystal Cooperative Cleaning Association, Minneapolis 42 
Franklin Cooperative Creamery Association, Minneapolis 3921 
Lakewood Oil Association, Duluth 38 
North Dakota 


Minot Cooperative Company, Minot 


Farmerst Cooperative Oil Company, Merrill 486 

Insurance 

New Ers Life Association, Grand Rapids 15,788 
Cooperators: Life Association, Minneapolis 831 


Credit Unions 

Franklin Cooperative Credit Union, Minneapolis 498 
Cooperative Credit Union, Superior 96 

Banks 

Commonwealth Mutual Savings Bank, Milwaukee 50 
Guilds 

Woments Cooperative Guild, Minneapolis 300 
Northern States Woments Cooperative Guild, Superior 1,600 
Youth Leagues 

Cooperative Youth League, Superior 800 

Farmers! Union State Organizations 


a rr 


Farmers! Educational and Cooperative Equity Union of America, Chippewas 
Falls, Wisconsin 16,000 


Fraternal Organizations 


Michigan 


Delta Milk Producers Association, Ascanaba 323 


Minnesota 
American Trade Exchange, Cross Lake about 135 


Arrowhead Cooperative Creamery Association, Duluto 776 
Federated Trades and Labor Assembly, Duluth 
St. Louis County Building and Loan Association, Duluth 
Toverila Company, Duluth 
Kettle River Cooperstive Creamery Association, Kettle River 
Land O* Lakes Cresmeries, Incorporated, Mora 4342 
Central Labor Union, Minneapolis 15,000 
Cooperative Glove Manufacturing Association, Minneapolis 
Finnish Workers Society, Minneapolis 1,100 
Stenographers: Union, Minneapolis 
Fai:merst Auto Inter-Insurance Exchange, St. Paul 
Fermerst Union Live Stock Commission, St. Paul 40,000 
Minnesota State Federation of Labor, St. Paul 

Wisconsin ~ 
Medford Cooperative Creamery Association, Medford 
Cooperative Workers Union, Superior 
Superior Trades and Labor Assembly, Superior 
Tarmo Company, Superior 
Twin Ports Cooperative Dairy Association, Superior 1,032 
Central States Cooperative League 

Illinois 
Aiton District Consumers: Cooperative, Alton 85 
Aurora Consumers: Cooperative Clyb, Aurora 37 
The Cooperative Wholesale, Chicago 
Central States Cooperative Youth League, Chicago 290 


~ 


Christian Workers Cooperative Club, Chicago 25 


Consumerst Cooperative Alliance, Chicago 39 
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Consumers! Cooperative Cafe "Idrott", Chicago 162 
Consumerst Cooperative Services, Chicago 274 
Kenwood Consumerst Cooperative, Chica_o 16 
Peoplets Consumers: Cooperative Club, Chicago 21 
South Shore Consmmers! Cooperative Club, Chicago 21 


Workmen's Cooperative Merchandising Association, Chicago 563 


Downers Grove Cooperative Club, Downers Grove 15 
Evanston Consumers! Cooperative, Evanston 125 
Hinsdale Consumers: Cooperative, Hinsdale 40 
Kincaid Cooperative Association, Kincaid 40 
Maywood Cooperative Club 9 
Waukegan—North Piteues Consumerst Cooverative Association, North Chica 
0 465 
Oak Park Consumers? Cooverative, Oak Park 34 
Cooperative Trading Company, Waukegan 2,062 
Indiana 
Consumers Cooperative Trading Company, Gary 135 
DePauw Cooperative Association, Greencastie 23 
Michigan 
Detroit Consumerst Cooperative Association, Detroit 16 
United Cooperative Society, Detroit 11 
Cooperative Consumers of Farmington, Farmington 11 
Flint Cooperative Association, Flint 127 
Grand Rapids Cooperative Society, Grand Rapids 50 


Ashland Folk School, Grant 
Grant Consumers Cooperative Club, Grant 5 


Port Huron Cooperative Club, Port Huron 19 


Saginaw Cooperative Association, Saginaw 30 
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Missouri 
Cooperative Consumers of St. Louis, St, Louis 176 
Ohio 


Slovenian Cooperative Stores Company, Cleveland 625 


Workingments Cooperative Company, Cleveland 1,100 
Toimi Cooperative Grocery Company, Brimson 432 
Delaware Consumerst Cooperative Club, Delaware 38 
The New Cooperative Club, Dillonvale 695 


Tuscarawas County Cooperative Club, New Philadelphia 33 


Consumers Cooperative Society, Warren 100 


Eastern States Cooperative League 
New Fersey 


Tri-Boro Cooperative Club, Bound Brook 10 
New Jersey Consumers: Cooperative, Incorporated, Chatham (64 
Fairlawn Cooperative Society, Radburn 25 

New York 
Employees Cooperative Cafeteria of J.B.Lyons Company, Albany 57 
Auburn Consmmers: Cooperative Club, Auburn 20 
Farband Housing Cooperative Association, New York City 128 
Brooklyn Heights Consumers: Club, Brooklyn 30 
Cooperative Trading Association, Brooklyn 2,400 
Independent Consumerst Association, Incorporated, Brooklyn 409 
Amalgamated Dwellings, Incorporated, New York City 235 
Amalgamated Housing Corporation, Incorporated, New York City 630 
Beekman Hill Cooperative Association, Incorporated, New York City 33 
Consumerst Cooperative Housing Association, New York City 30 


Consumers' Cooperative Services, Incorporated, New York City 4,551 


Cooperative Consumers Club of the Tarrytowns, New York City 23 
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Federal Cooperative Society, Incorporated, New York City 23 


Harlemts Own Cooperative, New York City 17 
Knickerbocker Cooperative, New York City 120 
Our Cooperative House, New York City 40 


Sunnyside Consumers: Cooperative, Incorporated, New York City too 


Woodside Cooperative Club, Woodside 9 
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Statutes Dealing with Consumer Cooperatives 

The best source which I have found to get information relative 
to the statutes which govern consumer cooperatives in the United Stotes 
is a bulletin published by the United States Government Printing Office, 
(t) 

This bulletin gives the laws up to January 1, 1937 for each of 
the states which had such laws, Alaska and thirty-four states (Alabama, 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, 

Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, North Cerow 
lina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Caro 
lina, South Dakota, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin, and Wy 
oming) are included in the list, 

That means that up to January 1, 1937 there were fourteen states 
(Arizona, Delaware, Georgis, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Mississipvi, 
New Hampshire, New Mexico, Rhode Island, Tennessee, ‘'exas, Utah, and 
West Virginia) which had no statutes relative to consumers coopera. 
tives, It is quite noticeable that the states which do not have such 
statutes lie pretty well along the Atlantic coast, 

I have taken the statutes listed in the government bulletin and 
analyzed them according to the various types of laws, The ten phases 
which seem to be given attention by the greatest number of states are, 

1, General Powers and Purposes of Cooperatives (30 Stetes 
and Alaska) 


2, Number and Qualifications of Organizers (28 States amd 


Alaska ) 


(1) ---------- . Consumers Cooperative Statutes and Decisions, 
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#3, Voting----One Vote per member (27 States and Alaska) 
#4, Patronage Dividends or Kefunds to Members (27 States 
and Alaska ) 
##5, Bylaws..--Contents (26 States and Alasks) 
##6, Articles.__Kegistration and Filing; Recording Anend_ 
ments (26 States and Alaska) 
q, Articles ........ Contents (26 States) 
8, Officers._______Number and Qualifications (24 States end 
Alaskse ) 
9, Dividends on Stock---Limitation of Amount (23 States 
and Alaska) 
10, Existing Corporations May Come Under Statute (23 States) 
There is wide varistion in the statutes as set up by the various 
States, I have not tried to calculate it on a basis of per cents, so 
cannot state that the percentage of agreement is as low as the follow. 
ing would indicate; "A nation-wide survey of retailer-owned coopera. 
tives during 1936 brought out the startlin. fact that there was not 
more than 5 per cent uniformity in the bylaws or corporsated structure 
of already existing organizations. A drive to make these structures 
more nearly uniform resulted in widespread changes in bylaws and cer. 
tificates of incorporation to get between 39 and 409 per cent of the 


organizations on a comparable basis." (1) 


# Tied for third and fourth places, 
## Tied for fifth and sixth places, 
(1) Hector Lazo; Repailer Cooperatives, p. 230. 
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Articles of Association or Incorporation 
Amendments 


Sixteen states (Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nevada, New Jersey, North Carolina, New York, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvanie, South Dakota, Washington, and Wisconsin) have 
statutes dealing with "Amendments to Articles of Association or Incor_ 
poration," All sixteen of these states permit amendments to be made, 
Four states (Illinois, Nevada, New Jersey, and Oklahoma) allow amend_ 
ments to be made on a 2/3 vote of the shareholders; one state (Iowa) 
requires % of all votes cast before amendment can be made; ten states 
(Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Missouri, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, and Washington) require a major— 
ity vote to pass amendments; one state (New Jersey) does not specify 
any requirements, 

Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Nevada, North Caroline, 
Oregon, and South Dakota (8 states) require that a 10 days' notice be 
given before amendments can be voted upon; New York and Washington (2 
states) require a 20 days notice; North Dakota requires 30 days’ now 
tice; Missouri requires 60 days' notice; New Jersey, Oklahoma, Pennsvl 
venia, and Wisconsin do not specify any requirement, 

Power to increase or diminish the amount of capital stock and the 
number and par value of shares is given in ten states (Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Nevada, North Carolina, North Dakota, South Dakota, Wash 
ington, and Wisconsin), The other six states do not state such vowers, 

Along with the power to increase or diminish the amount of capi 
tal stock goes the provision that such capital stock shall not be dinin. 
ished beiow the amount of paid up capital at the time the amendment is 
adopted, This provision is made in all of the ten states which have tke 


above power, except in Minnesota, (1) 


(t) Ibid. pp. 22,35,53,54,56,59,60,62,60,177,61,101,103,100,132,134,14% 
154,167,177,187,194 202. 
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Approval 


Seven states (Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Massachus. 
etts, Minnesota, and New Jersey) require approval of the articies of 
association or incorporation, Approval by the Secretary of State is 
required in Connecticut, Illinois, and Iowa, Kansas requires that ap. 
proval be given by the Charter Board, The Commissioner of Corpore. 
tions must give approval in Massachusetts, Minnesota requires approve 
al by the attorney genersl and New Jersey requires that the Chief of 
the Bureau of Statistics of Labor and Industries approve the articles 
of association, (1) 

Contents 

Twenty-six states (Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, Illinois, I. 
owe, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montena, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Jersey, New York, North Gieattina j North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, Vermont, Virginin, 
Washington, and Wisconsin) make specifications as to what shall be con 
tained in the articles of incorporation, 

The following items appear in the requirements;- 

1, Name of Proposed Corporation-~—--Required by twenty-one 
states (Alabama, Arkansas, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Ken 
tucky, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Neveds, 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, Washington, 


and Wisconsin), 


2, Names and Residences of persons forming the corporstion;- 
Required by eleven states (Alabama, Arkanseos, Illinois, 


Kansas, Kentucky, Minnesota, Missouri, New York, North 


(1) Ibid. pp. 12,21,36,42,51,67,103. 
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Carolina, Pennsylvania, and South Dakota), 

3. Purposes of Corporation-~~..~--Required by nineteen states 
(Alabama, Arkensas, Connecticut, Illinois, Iows, Ksnsas, 
Kentucky, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New Jer. 
sey, New York, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Pennsylvenia, 
Oregon, South Dakota, and Washington), 

4, Principal Place of Business-..-Required by twanty states 
(Arkansas, Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, Kensas, Kentucky, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nevade, New Jersey, New York, 

North Csrolina, Okléhoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carow 
lina, South Dakota, Washington,and Wisconsin), 

5, Amount of Capital Stock-.-kequired by eighteen stetes 
(Arkansas, Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, North Crrolina, Ok. 

lahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Washington, and Wisconsin), 

6, Number of Shares and the Par Value of Shares Required 

by seventeen states (Arkansas, Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, North Car 
Oline, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Washington, and Wisconsin), 

7, Number of Directors-...fequired by ten states (Arkansas, 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Minnesota, Nevodsa, New York, 
Oklahoma, and Wisconsin), 

§8.Names of Directors Selected for the first term.--Required 
by five states (Arkansas, Kansas, Nevads, New York, and Ok. 


lehoms ), 


9, Time for which Corporation is to Continue 
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a, Not to exceed 50 years—-—equired by four states 
(Arkansas, Kansas, Nevada, and Washington), 
b, May be perpetual in two states (Illinois and Iowa), 
c. Not to exceed 30 years 
Without renewal in Minnesota 
Without any restriction on renewal specified in 
Pennsylvania, 
d. No time limit specified in five states (*entucky, Mon 
tana, New York, Oklahoma, and Oregon), 

10. Eligibility for Membership---.-Required in six states 
(Iowa, Michigan, Nevada, New Jersey, Pemnsylvanis, and 
Wisconsin), 

Citizenship is required of at least two-thirds of 
the subscribers in New York, 

11. Dates of Weetings required in Pennsylvania, 


12. Indebtedness which Corporation may incur----required in 
three states (Kentucky, Minnesota, and Nevada), 


13. Bach shareholder shall have only one vote-.-Required in 


Vermont, 

14. Limitation of Stock Ownership... Required in seven states 
(Nebrasks, Nevada, New York, North Dakota, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia, and Wisconsin), 

15. Fixed Dividends-- 

Not to exceed § per cent in Nebraska and Virginia 


Not to exceed ¢ per cent in Vermont 


16. Company shall set aside in a Surplus Fund not less then 
5 per cent of earnings above expenses and dividends in 


Nebraska; 19 per cent in Vermont and Virginia, 


. 
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17. Surplus Fund to be built up until it equals 20 per cent 
of the Capital Stock paid in Nebraske; 30 per cent in Vir- 


ginia; 50 per cent in Vermont, 


18. Net Barnings distributed on basis of patronage-___Reqmired 


in Nebraska, 


19. Method of Distribution of earnings or savings—--Requited 
in Nebraska and New Jersey, 
20. Mode of Altering and Amending gertificate of Association 


and Bylaws of the Society---Required in New Jersey. (1) 
Publications 


Minnesota requires that the articles of incorporation or amend 
ments to such articles "shall be published in a legal newspaper in the 
county of the principal place of business of such cooperative association 
for two successive issues." (2) 

Registration and Filing; Recording Amendments 

Alabama requires that registration and filing be done with the 
probate judge; Alaska provides for filing in the office of the auditor 
of the territory; Illinois and Minnesota require filing with the re_ 
corder of deeds of the county; New York and Nebraska do not specify 
where the filing shall be done; New Jersey provides for filing in the 
office of the clerk of the county; Oregon requires filing with the 
Corporation Comnissioner, 

Nineteen of the twenty-seven states having requirements in their 
statutes relative to filing, require that the filing be done with the 
secretary of state, The states which make this stipulation are Arkan_ 


sas, Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Massschus- 


(t) Dhid. pp. 1,5,12,19,30,31 34 42 45 553 955559 564,67 ,68,080,92 ,96,103, 
108,116,128,136,142,149,161,172,176,182,183 ,186,291,192, and 197. 
(2) Ibid. p. 68. 
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etts, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, North Carolina, North Dakota, Okla 
homa, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, Washington, and Wis 
consin, (1) 
Auditing 

This specification is made in only four states (Missouri, New 
Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania), 

Yearly audit in Missouri and New York; quarterly in Pennsylvan — 
ia; not specified how often such an audit is required in New Jersey, 

It is required thet the audit be made by competent auditors in 
Missovri ana New York, 

The auditor must not be & member or stockholder in Missouri, 
In New York he may be a member, but not a director, officer, or emp ov. 
ee of the association, 

New York requires that the auditorts report be submitted at the 
annual meeting. Missouri, on the other hand, requires that this revort 
be filed with the secretary of the board and also with the president of 


the board of directors of the association. (2) 


Bylaws 
Adoption 


Of the twenty-three states which have statutes concerning the a 
doption of bylaws only one (Iowa) states that the directors may adopt 
the bylaws, The other twenty-two states (Alabama, Arkansas, Coloredo, 
Connecticut, Fiorida, Illinois, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, North Carolins, North 
Dakots, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, and Washington ) 


state that the shareholders of an association shall have the power to 


(1) Ibid. pp. 1,3 ,5,11,12,16,21 ,22 35 ,36,42,46,51,50,59,61 ,62,60,00, 61, 
86 94,97 ,102,103,109,120,125 ,129,132 133,134,142, 143,150,154, 160,167,12, 
173 ,177,186,187,192,194,202. 
(2) Ibid. pp. 83,104,113,164. 
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make and adopt bylaws for the management of its affairs. Missouri and 
New Jersey further state that this shell be by a majority vote. (1) 
Amendments 

Iowa, North Dakota, and Pennsylvania permit amendments to the by 
laws if passed by a majority of the members, Nevada and South Dakotes 
provide for amendments to the bylaws on passage by two-thirds of the 
stock or two-thirds of the members, Michigan and Minnesota do not snec 
ify more definitely than to state that such bylaws may be amended, Mich 
igan does, however, state that such amendments to the bylaws shall be 
proposed by one=tenth of the members, (2) 

Approval 

Minnesotats statutes state that articles of incorporation, bylaws, 
and amendments shall not be binding upon the association unless they 
have been examined and approved by the attorney general, (3) 

Contents 

Alaska and twenty-six states (Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 
Virginia, Washington, and Wisconsin) have stated provisions to be made 
in the bylaws of cooperative associations, 

Terms and Limitstion of Stock Ownership;— In the statutes of AW 

laska and nine states (Colorado, Florida, ilissouri, New Jersey, 

North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, Virginia, and Wisconsin), 

Distribution of its earnings; In the statutes of Alaska and four. 


teen states (Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, Konsas, 


) Tid. pp. 4,6,7,10,12,15,25,36,44,53 459,61, 01,03 506,07, 93 498499 1 04, 


(1 
116,129 834,143 ,158,164,181,190. 

(2) Ibid. pp. 36,53,54,68,99,134,167,181. 
(3) Ibid. p. 68. 
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Massachusetts, Méchigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, Virginia, and Washington), 
Regulations not inconsistent with the provisions of this act; 
In the statutes of eleven states (Arkansas, Idaho, lowa, K-nsasg, 
Minnesota, Missouri, New York, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
and South Dakota), 
Bligibility of Members; Im the bylaws of six states (Idaho, Kan. 
ses, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, and North Carolina), 
Assignment and transfer of interest of members;— Must be in the 
bylaws of Idaho, Nevada, and New Jersey, 
Fees for admission, assessments, and dues;— In the statutes of I. 
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daho, Nevada, and New York, 

Limiting Indebtedness of Corporation;- In the statutes of Idaho, 
end New York, 

Prescribe duties of the directors and officers; compensation;~ 
In the statutes of seven states (Kansas, Missouri, Nevads, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, and Pennsylvania), 

Number and selection of directors and officers:—~ In the st«tutes 
of eight states (Mimesota, Missouri, Montana, New York, Nortih 
Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, and Wisconsin), 

Time of meetings; notice of same; In the statutes of iilinnesota, 
New York, and North Carolina, 


Number of shareholders constituting a quorum;- In the st-tutes 


of Missouri and New Jersey, 
Manner of Voting by Shareholders; In the statutes of six states 
(Missouri, New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Virginie, and 


Wisconsin), 


Penalties for violstion of bylaws;- In Missouri statutes, 
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Bonds to be given by the treasurer or other fiduciary offic. 


ers or agents:.{ In New Jersey statutes, 

Audit of Accounts; In New Jersey Statutes, 

Name of the Corporation:= In North Carolina statutes, 

Purpose for whicn formed;— In North Carolina statutes, 

Par Value of the Shares of the Capital Stock; In North Caro. 


lina statutes, 


Investment of Reserves, up to 25 per cent of its capital stock, 


in the stock of any other corporation;~ In North Dakota Statutes. (1 ) 


Capital Stock 


Amount Authorized 

Seven states (Connecticut, Illinois, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mis_ 
souri, Pennsylvania, and South Carolina) have statutes dealing with this 
item, | 

Connecticut specifies that the amount of capital stock shall not 
exceed $200,000. Massachusetts has the same specification but adds to it 
the stipulation that the capital stock shall not be less than $to00. South 
Carolina has the same lower limit that Massachusetts has, but does not 
specify any upper limit, 

Minnesota requires that the amount of capital stock shall not ex 
ceed $100,000. Im the case of a creamery association this amount shall 
not be greater than $25,000. 

Illinois and Pennsylvania simply indicate that the amount is to 
be stated, but do not specify any limits, Missouri requires that the s. 
mount shall be stated and that the amount shall be the same as that for 


other corporations, (2) 


(1) Ibid. pp. 4,6,7,10,12,14,25,17,20,23 24,3132 433 934537 944,50,52,53,%, 
55 ,56,59560 62 ,64 ,69,70,71,81 ,83,86,87,88,93 ,96,98,101 104,808,111 ,114,116, 
118,120,121 ,122 ,123,125 129,131,132 ,354,156 943,149,151, 152,158,161 162, 
164 165,181,183 ,184,189,194,197,198,199. 

(2) Ibid. pp. 13,19,50,60,62,68,00,161,172. 
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Attachment 


Three states (Michigan, Montana, and Pennsylvania) deal with this 
phase of capital stock, Michigan specifies that no assignment of mem 
bership rights shall be valid unless made in accordance with its articles 
or bylaws, Montana states that the share, not exceeding the par value of 
$500, of each member shall be exempt from seizure or attachment. Penn 
sylvania says that no attempted assignment, transfer or pledge of member. 

Shiv interest shall pass by right or interest to the person or persons to 
whom it is attempted to be made, (1) 
Contents of Certificates 

Five states (lowa, Michigan, Oregon, Vermont, and Wisconsin) men- 
tion this item in their statutes, Iowa and Oregon provide that certifi. 
cates shall state the fixed dividends, Restriction or limitation unon its 
ownership is given in Iowa, Micnigan, Oregon, and Wisconsin, Iowa, Micho 
igen, Oregon, and Vermont also contain svecifications as to voting, Iowa, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin have statutes governing the transfer of capital 
stock; Iowa and Oregon state the conaitions of redemption ; and Iowa end 
Wisconsin make provisions for cancelation. (2) 

Issuance of Certificates 

Sixteen states (Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Penn 
sylvania, South Dakota, Virginia, Washington, and Wisconsin) have stotutes 
governing the issuance of certificates, 

All sixteen of these states stipulate that no certificate shall be 
issued until paid in cash, Of tnese, eleven states (Illinois, Iowa, Mich 
igan, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakote, Virgin- 


ia, Washington, and Wisconsin) further state that subscribers who have not 


(4) Ibid, pp. 53,88,17%. 
(2) Ibid. pp. 30,52,151,182,197. 
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paid their subscriptions may be permitted, if their bylaws so state, to 


vote as shareholders, 

Illinois and Minnesota limit the amount of stock which can be issued 
to an individual to $500; Michigan and Minnesota have a similar provision, 
but the limit is $1,000. (1) 

Payment for Certificates 

Bight states (Illinois, Iowa, Kenzucky, Montana, Nevada, North Car. 
olina, Pennsylvania, and South Carolina) set up laws specifying require. 
ments for payment of certificates, 

There seems to be wide variation in the requirements of these eight 
states, Illinois provides that payment shall be made within one year; oth 
erwise the stock is forfeited with the payments made to the association, 
Iowa states that payment shall be callable at any time in the order of pri. 
ority. Kentucky, Nevada, and North Carolina indicate that payments msylbe 
made when it is to the interest of the corporation to have them paid, Mo- 
tana simply states that stock shall be forfeited for non-payment of in 
stalments, South Carolinas permits payment of stock in money, labor, or 
property. Pennsylvania states that stock is payable in one sum, or by per. 
iodical instalments, or by oecasional subscriptions, or by the interest 
thereon, or by profit dividends, (2) 

Commission and Promotion Expense Limited 

This provision is made in the statutes of six states (Illinois, L 
owa, Minnesota, Missouri, North Dakota, ana Wisconsin), 

Illinois states that no commission, directly or indirectly, is to 
be charged for selling stock, and further adds that a penalty of not less 


than $5 nor more than $100 shall be imposed on anyone guilty of so cherg. 


it) Ibid. pp. 13,20,23 ,30,57,60,62 ,69,105,121 ,130,135,143,154,161,179,193, 
188,198, 
(2) Ibid. pp. 24,33 ,46,88,98,t30,161,172,173. 
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ing for stock, 


The other five states stipulate that no funds of the association 
are to be used, nor any stock or memberships issued for any promotion ex. 
pense, Minnesota further states that 19 per cent of the par value of 
stock may be used by officers or committees elected by the stockholders 
to sell or solicit the sale of stock or to hire responsible solicitors 
for that purpose. Wisconsin has a similar statute, but places the per. 
centage at 5 rather than t0. North Dakotars statute is similar to that 
of Minnesota, but adds that this 10 per cent is to be added to the sell. 
ing price of the stock. (1) 

Increase and Decrease 

Ten states (Connecticut, Illinois, Michigan, Minnesots, Missouri, 
North Carolina, North Dakots, South Dakota, Washington, and Wisconsin) 
permit the increase or decrease of the amount of capital stock. Minne. 
sota provides that this increase shall never make the amount of capital 
stock exceed $100,000 or $25,000 in the case of creamery associetions. 
Missouri, North Carolina, North Dakota, South Dakota, Washington, and 
Wisconsin add to their statutes the provision thay this decrease shall 
never be below the amount of paid-up capital stock at the time of the s_ 
doption of the amendment, (2) 

Issuance at Par Required 

Six states (Connecticut, Iowa, Minnesota, New Jersey, Oklahoma, 
and Wisconsin) require issuance of capital stock at par, New Jersey fur. 
ther states that the par value of a share shall not be more than $50. (3) 
Limigation of Shares per Member 

Twenty-two states (Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, M-ss— 
achusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, 


—— 


(1) Ibid. pp. 20,39,75,85,136,203. 
(2) Ibid. pp. 13,22,56,60,62 ,68,81,132,134,135,177,187,194,202. 
(3) Ibid. pp. 13,31,60,62,69,105,143,191. 
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North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South 
Dekota, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, and Wisconsin) have statutes desl. 
ing with the limitation of shares per member, 

Arkansas, Missouri, and Vermont stipulate that no shareholder sheil 
own more than to per cent of the capital stock; Kansas and Nebraska state 
that such ownership shail not be more than 5 per cent of the capital stock; 
Oklahoma adds further requirement saying that sucn ownership shali not 
be more than 5 per cent or $500 of the capital stock, North Carolin-, 
South Carolina, ana Washington provide for larger ownership, permitting 
such ownership up to 20 per cent of the capital stock, 

Pennsylvania specifies that each shareholder shall own at lesst 
one share of the permanent stock, It does not state any upper limit to 
ownership, 

Iowa and Montana provide that no shareholder shall be permitted 
to own more than one share of common stock, Illinois permits ownershin 
of not more than five shares which are not to be of a greater par value 
than $500. 

Shares not to exceed $1,000 at their par value are permitted to 
each shareholder in Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, South Dakote, ani 
Virginia, 

The power to limit stock ownership is left in the hands of the 
corporation in Colorado, New Jersey, and Wisconsin, Oregon leaves this 
power in the hands of corporations in the case of common stock, but per. 


mits ownership of any amount of preferred stock, (t) 


Par Value or Shares 


Six states (Illinois, Montana, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvan. 


{#) Ibid. pp. 6,10,22,29,32 41,43 ,49,50,53 ,57,60,62 ,64 ,69,79,81 ,86,92,105, 
131,144 ,151,161,162,172,178,182,183 187,197. 
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is, end South Carolina) state a par value for shares of stock, Hach of 
these six states has a different set of limitations, 

Illinois states that the consideration for shares of each class 
is to be given separately. 

Montana ruies that a share of stock shall not be less than $10 
nor more than $5,000. 

New Jersey stipulates that a share of stock shall not be more than 
50-6 

New York laws decide that a share of stock shall not be less than 
$5 nor more than $100. 

Pennsylvanis orders that one share of stock shall be not less than 
$5 mor more than $25, 

South Carolina specifies that a share of stock shall be not less 
than $5. (t) 
Transfer 

Alaska and nineteen states (Colorado, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, IL 
owa, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montena, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvenis, 
and Wisconsin) have statutes dealing with the transfer of capital stock, 

Alaske and twelve states (Colorado, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Mich. 
igan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, New York, North Cxrolins, North Dekow 
te, and Oklehoma) vest the power of transfer of capital stock in the cor 
poration itself, Missouri, Nevada, and New Jersey vest such power in the 
board of directors, 

Iowa does not permit the transfer of common stock unless the art. 


icles provide expressly for such transfer, 


(t) Ibid. pp. 20,87,2105,121,161,172. 
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Oregon, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin specify that the conditions 
of transfer are to be stated in the articles of association, (t) 
Types Authorized 

Ten states (Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nevade, 
New York, Oregon, Pennsylvanis, and Wisconsin) authorize various types of 
capital stock, Illinois and Missouri specify that the designation of enach 
Class of stock shall be stated with the preference, quelifications, lim 
itations, restrictions, and special or relative rights of each, New York 
also has this regulation, but further on its law states that there sh-ll 
be common and preferred stock, 

Preferred stock is permitted in Iowa, Minnesote, Montana (non-vot 
ing), Nevada, Oregon, and Wisconsin), 

Common stock is allowed in Montana, Nevada, Oregon, and Wisconsin, 
Minnesota states that common stock shall be voting stock, Iowa allows 
the common stock to be of two kinds; voting and non-voting, 

Pennsylvania permits two types of stock; permanent and ordinary, (2) 

Consolidations 

Montana and evada provide in their statutes for the consolidation 
of two or more cooperstive associations, Montana requires that they be in 
the same county. In Montana such 4 consolidation can take place upon the 
written consent of a majority of the stockholders; Nevada law requires the 
consent of two-thirds of the stockholders, (3) 

"Cooperative" 


Definition 


Alaska and twelve state give definitions of the word "cooperative" 


(t) Tbid. pp. 3,10,15,17,24 30,31 ,52 553 565,70,83,85,93 596,98,99, 104,106, 
116 ,121,130,132,136,143 149,151,161 ,191,197. 

(2) Ibid, pp. 19,31,67,80,87,97,125,051,161,191. 

(3) Ibid. pp. 90 and 100. 
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in their statutes. Since this is such an important word in the under. 
standing of 411 matters pertaining to such a corporation, I am quoting 
verbatim from the statutes in each case, 

| Alaska: "For the purpose of this article the words tcompanyr, 
tcorporationt, tassociation:r, tsocietyt, or tuniont, are defined to menn 
& company, corporation, or association, which authorizes the distribution 
of its earnings in part, or wholly on the basis of, or in proportion to, 
the amount of property brought from or sold to members or other custom 
ers or of labor performed, of other services rendered to the association." 
(1) 

Arkansas; "For the purpose of this act the tcooverative plant shell 
be construed to mean a business concern, that distributes the net profits 
of its business by; First, the payment of a fixed dividend; second,,the re- 
mainder of its profits are prorated to its several stockholders upon their 
purchases from or sales to said concern or both such purchases and ssles." 
(2) 

Colorado; "For the purpose of this act, the words tcooperative 
company, corporation, or association’ are defined to mean a company, cor- 
poration, or association which authorizes the distribution of its earn 
ings in part or wholly, on the basis of, or in proportion to, the amount 
of property bought from or sold to members, or to members and other cus— 
tomers, or of labor performed or other service rendered to the corpore. 
tions," (3) 

Florida; "For the purpose of this subchapter, the words tcoopera. 
tive company, corporation, or association, are defined to mean a company, 
corporation, or association which authorizes the distribution of part or 


wholly, on the basis of, or in proportion to, the amount of property 


(1) Ibid. p. 3. 
(2) Ibid. p. 5. 
(3) Ibid. p. to. 
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bought from or sold to members, 2nd other customers, or of labor performed, 
or other service rendered to the corporation." (1) 

iJowa; "A "cooperative associationt is one which, in serving sone 
purpose enumerated,........, deals with or functions for its members. Fe 
coccccecssoccey and which distributes its net earnings among its members in 
proportion to their dealings with it, except for limited dividends or oth. 
er items permitted in this chapter; and in which each voting member hos 
one vote and no more." (2) 

Kansas; "For the purpose of this act the tcooperative plant shell 
be construed to mean a business concern thet distributes the net profits 
of its business by; First, the payment of a fixed dividend upon its stock, 
second, the remainder of its profits are prorated to its several stock 
holders upon their purchase from or sales to said concern or both such 
purchases and sales." (3) 

Kentucky; "For the purpose of this act the tcooperative plant shall 
be construed to mean a business concern that distributes the net profit 
of its business by; First, the payment of a fixed dividend upon its stock; 
second, the remainder of ius profits are prorated to its several stock 
holders, or customers, or both, as provided in the bylaws, upon their 
purchases from or sale to said concern, or both such purchases and sales." 
(4) 

Michigan; "For the purpose of this act the term 'Gooperative planr 
shall be deemed to mean a mode of operation whereby the earnings of the 
corporation are distributed, in whole or in part, on the basis of, or in 
proportion to, the value of property bought from or sold to shareholders 
or members or other persons, or labor performed for, or services rendered 


to,the corporation; Provided, Taht the foregoing definition shall not be 


Ibid. p. 45. ee 
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construed as prohibiting any such corporation from paying limited div 
idends to shareholders based wpon stock investment, or from reserving e 
certain proportion of earnings for future operations or for future dis 
tribution, before general distribution of net earnings shall have been 
enthorized and made," (1) 

Minnesota; "For the purpose of this act a cooperative association 
shall be defined as any corporation or association of ultimate producers 
and/or consumers organized under this act or any other statute of the 
State of Minnesota now existing or hereafter enacted providing for the 
incorporation of cooperative associations; also any central organization 
composed wholly or in part of such associations," (2) 

New York: "Definitions---._ 

4. A cooperative nonstock agricultural, dairy or horticultur. 
al corporation is a corporetion formed under article 4, or heretofore ino 
corporated under or subject to article 13-a of the membership corporetions 
law. 

"2, Consumerst cooperative nonstock corporation is a corporstion 
formed under artiche 5, or heretofore incorporated under or subject to 
article 21 of the membership corporations law, 

"3, A producers! and consumers' cooperative stock corporation 
is a corporation formed under article 7, or heretofor incorporated uncer 
or subject to article 3 of the bussiness corporation law of article jo0 af 
the stock corporétion law, 

"4, A cooperative marketing corporation is & corpor&tion formed 
under article 8, or heretofore incorporated under or subject to tthe cou 
operative marketing act.? 


"5, A cooperative agency corporation is a corporation formed 


Ibid, p. 52. 


(t) 
(2) Ibid. p. 64. 
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under article 81a of this chapter. 

"6, The term tperson' as used in this chapter includes an in. 
dividual, partnership, two or more individuals having joint or common in 
terest, corporations, and associations whether organized under the laws 
of this or any other State." (1) 

North Dakota; "For the purpose of this act, the words, tcompanyr, 
tcorporationt, or tassociation:, shall be construed to mean the same, ond 
& cooperative company, corporation, or association is defined to mean a 
company, corporation or association which authorized the distribution of 
its earnings in part or wholiy, on the basis of, or in proportion to the 
amount of property bought from or sold to members, or to members and to 
other customers or of labor performed, or other services rendered to the 
association," (2) 

Ohio; "An association incorporated for the purpose of purchasing, 
inquantity, grain,goods, groceries, fruits, vegetables, provisions, or 
any other articles of merchandise, and @istributing them to consumers cst 
the actual cost and expense of purchasing, holding, and distribution, msy 
employ its capital and means in the purchase of such articles of merchen— 
dise as it deems best for itself, and in the purchase or lease of such 
real and personal estate, subject always to the control of the stockhold. 
ers, as are necessary or convenient for purposes connected with and ner. 
taining to its business, 

"Such associations may adopt such plan of distribution of its 
purchases among the stockholders and others as is most convenient, and 
best adapted to secure the ends proposed by the organization. profits ea. 
rising from the business may be divided among the stockholders from time 


—— 


) ibid. p. 107. 


(1 
(2) Ibid. p. 133. 
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to time, as it deems expedient, in proportion to the several amounts 
oi their respective purchases,” (1) 

Wisconsin; " :Cooperstive basis', as applied to s corporation means 
that; (a) Hach member has one vote and only one vote, (b) the rate of div. 
idends upon stock is limited to 8 per cent, (c) the net proceeds fron the 
business of corporations are distributed to the patrons in proportion to 
the volume of business transacteu by said patrons with the corporation; 
Provided, That deductions may be made, as required or authorized by the 
law of this State, or, in the case of a foreign corporation, by the lew 
of the State of such corporationts creation," (2) 

Use of Word in Name of Organization Permitted 

Oregon states that an association organized under its act relative 
to cooperative associations may adopt the term "cooperative" as part of 
its title. (3) 

Protected Against Use by Other Oragnizations 

Twenty states (Illionis, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nepraska, New York, North Carolinas, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, Vermont, Virgin. 
ia, Washington,and Wisconsin) have statutes which prohibit the use of the 
word "cooperative" unless the assootation conforms to the specifications 
of a cooperative association, 

Iwelve states (Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Massachusetts, 
Missouri, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, South Carolina, Virgin 
ia, and Washington) state that any business using the word "cooperative 
in violation of the law may be enjoined from doing business under such 
name at any instance of any shareholder of any association or corporation 


organized under the cooperative act of the state, 


(1) Ibid. p. 142. tag 
(2) Ibid. p. 191. 
(3) Ibid. p. 148. 
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Massachusetts prowides that unlawful use of the word "cooperstiver 
by an association shall be punishable by forfeiture to the Commonwealth 
of not more than $10 for every day or part thereof during which sucn nome 
or title is used, 

Minnesota, Nebraska, and New York state that unlawful use of the 
term shall constitute a misdemeanor, Nebraska further provides that - 
fine shall be paid which shall not exceed $390. Oklahoma also so prow 
vides. New York places the fine at not more than $590, while South Dew 
kota places the fine at not more than $1,000. (1) 

Required 

Ten states (Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, Nebraska, New Jersey, New 
York, Yennsylvania, South Carolina, Virginia, and Wisconsin) require that 
the word "cooperative" form a part of the title of all cooperatives, Penn— 
syivania further stipulates that the last two words of the title of snch 
an organization must be "cooperative association,” (2) 

Forfeiture of Corporate Rights 

lows, provides that the attorney general shall cause affairs to be 
wound up in case an association fails to file a report or pay its fee to 
the secretary of state before guly 1. 

Minnesota make the same provision if the association causes its 
income to be apportioned or distributed in a different manner from thet 
provided in the act, 

Oklahoma causes the charter to be recalled for failure to comply 
with all the provisions of the act. 

Wisconsin states that the charter may be vacated because of discrim 
ination against any cooperative association transacting business within 


its borders, (3) 


(1) Ibid, pp. 24,27,44 ,48,51,65,04,91,94,110,128,140,147,158,175,180,182, 
184,189,203. 

(2) Ibid. pp. 34,44,49,92,103,108,160,172,183 ,204. 

(3) Ibid. pp. 38,74,147,197. 
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Applicability of Corporation Law 


Alaska and sixteen stcstes (California, Connecticut, Idsho, Iows, 
Kentucky, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New York, 
North Garolina, North Dakota, Oregon, Virginia, and Wisconsin) 911 con. 
sider that cooperative associations are organized and exist under and by 
virtue of the general corporation law, except as limited or enlarged by 
the particular state act. (t) 

Directors 
Election 

Twenty-one states (Arkansas, Connecticut, Illinois, lowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, rennsylvania, South Csrow 
lina, South Dakota, Washington, and Wisconsin) make provision in their 
statutes for the election oi directors, All twenty-one of these states 
Stipulate that the directors shall be elected by the stockholders, Four 
of the states (Connecticut, Minnesota, New Jersey, and Oklahoma) séate 
that election shall take place annually. Pennsylvania rules for a seni 
annual election, Iowa states that the election shall take place at such 
time and for such terms as the articles prescribe, The other fifteen 
states all indicate that the election shall take place at such times end 
for such terms as the bylaws prescribe. (2) 

Number and Qualifications 

Alaska and twenty-two states (Arkansas, Connecticut, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, Washington, ana Wisconsin) 


include in their statutes some statement relative to the number or quel. 


t) Tbid. pp. 3,8,12,17,28,31,45 46,49 ,64,87,92 ,96,99,809,110,930,133, 48, 
59,183,203. 
2) Ibid, pp. 6,12,21,34,35 43 47,53 094 556,59 ,61,71,72 81 ,83 ,86,1 03 ,104, 
16,1198,121,125 129,131,134 ,t44,145 152,164,165 ,873,176,186,192,193. 
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ifications (or both) of directors, 


Six states (Kentucky, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, Washington, ond 
Wisconsin) set the number of directors at not less than three; South 


Carolina sets the number at not less than 5 nor more than 9; Pennsyl. 
vania requires six, eight, or ten directors; alaska and the other four. 


teen states (Arkansas, Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Michigseny 
Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, North Dako. 
ta, Oklahoma, snd South Dakota) require not less than five directors, 
Seventeen states (Arkansas, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, North Dakote, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, and Wash. 
ington) specify that the directors shall be stockholders of the associa. 
tion, This is the only qualification mentioned in the statutes of these 
states, (1) 
Quorum 

Michigan and Missouri specify that the bylaws shall indicate how 
many constitute © quorum, New York and Pennsylvania require that a man 
jority of the directors shall be present to exercise their powers, (2) 
Removal 

Iwenty states (Alabama, Arkansas, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nevada, New York, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Oklanoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota , 
Washington, and Wisconsin) all permit removal of directors, 

Alabama states neither how nor why; Towa rules that this shall be 
cared for in the srticles of incorporation; Michigan and Nevada specify 
that it shall be stated in the bylaws, Fifteen states (Arkansas, Illi. 
nois, Kansas, Kentucky, Minnesota, Missouri, New York, North Carolins-, 
North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, Wash- 
(1) Woids pp. 4,6, 12,2134 535,43 47455 56,59 ,61 , 12,01 03 ,07,97,90,103 ,108, 


116 ,121,125,129,131 134,142 144,145 152,164 173 ,876,186,192,193. 
(2) Ibid. pp. 53,83,116,118,165. 
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ington, and Wisconsin) declare that removal shall be for cause, 

A majority vote of the stockholders is necessary for removal in 
fifteen states (Arkansas, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, New York, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Car 
Olina, South Dakota, Washington, and Wisconsin, (1) 

Vacancies Filled 

Of the eighteen states (Arkansas, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Ken 
tucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nevada, New York, North Cerolin-, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, Washing. 
ton, and Wisconsin) all but Iowa and Nevada permit the stockholders to 
fill the vacancy caused by the removal of a director, Iowa specifies 
that a vacancy shall be filled by the remaining directorsy Oklahoma -1. 
so permits this as well as by the suockholders, Nevada says that all 
vacancies shall be filled as prescribed in the bylaws, (2) 

Dissolution 

Voluntary 

Twelve states (Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Uregon, rennsylvania, and Wisconsin) 
have statements in their statutes relative to the dissolution of coop. 
erative associations, 

In each case it is stated that the affairs of the association 
shall be wound up by a committee of three appointed by the syockholders, 

Michigan, Minnesota, anu Montana provide that an association is 
to dissolve upon failure for five consecutive years to pay a dividend 
on the paid-up capital, 


Iowa and Michigan, Montana and Pennsylvania state that dissoluw 


(1) Ibid. pp. 1,6,21,34,35 43 47,53 56,72 ,01,95,106,118, 121,126,931 134, 
145 153,165,193 ,176,157,194. 

(2) Ibid, pp. 6,21 ,34,43 47,53 ,56,72,81,98,118,121 ,126, 031,134,145 153,173, 
176,187,194. 
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tion may take place on the petition of a majority of the shareholders, 
Minnesota deems the petition of five or more stockholders to be sufficient 
to cause dissolution. Nevada, New York, and Oregon require the vote of 
two-thirds of the members before dissolution can take place, Nebraske 
rules that whenever the number of members of a cooperative company is less 
than twenty, the company shall be dissolved, New Jersey and Wisconsin 
state that 2 cooperative sssociation may be dissolved in the same manner 
as any other corporation, Failure to make an annual report to the sec. 
retary of state ana pay $2.50 for filing it within thirty days of the 
close of the fiscal year means, in Nortn Dakota, that the corporation 
is out of business and the charter is to be canceled, (1) 

By the State 

Iowa provides that the attorney general shall cause affairs to be 
wound up in case an association fails to file a report or pay its fee to 
the secretary of state before July 1, 

Minnesota makes the same »-rovision if the association causes its 
income to be apportioned or distributed in a different manner from that 
provided in the act, 

Nevada states that the right of a corporation to continue to do 
business may be inquired into by quo warranto proceeding at the suit of 
the attorney general, 

Wisconsin rules that any association which violates any of the 
provisions of the general corporation law applicable to it shall have its 
right to do business revoked in a proceeding brought in any circuit court 


by tne attorney general, (2) 


(t) Ibid. pp. 37,55 ,60,76,89,95,100,101 ,106,118 ,192,139,159,868,195 200. 
(2) Ibid. pp. 38,74,102,2%. 
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Cumulative or soncumulative 

Of the seven states (Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, New York, Oregon, 
Washington, and Wisconsin ) which have statutes dealing with the dividends 
on stock, three of them (Michigan, Oregon, and Washington) state that the 
distribution shall be according to the bylaws, ilinnesota rules that ino 
terest shall be noncumulative, lIowa and Wisconsin specify that dividends 
shall be noncumilative in the case of common stock, Iowa and New York 
ruie in favor of cumulative dividends for the preferred stock. (1) 
Limitation of Amount 

Alaska and twenty-three states (Arkansas, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Neveda, 
New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvenie, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, and Wiscon. 
sin) have statutes dealing with this phase of dividends, 

Alaska indicates that this item is to be contained in the bylows, 
Arkansas, Kansas, and Kentucky state that fixed dividends shall be paid on 
paid-up capital stock, Pennsylvania rules that 6 per cent per annum shall 
be paid on permanent stock and 5 per cent per annum on ordinary stock, 
Massachusetts specifies that dividends not in excess of 5 per cent ver en 


num shall be paid on paid-up capital stock; in five states (Minnesota, 
Montana, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Vermont) the dividends may 


not _be in excess of 6 per cent per annum; Michigan permits dividends not 
in excess of Je per annum; the other ten states allow dividends not in ex 
ee 


cess of %&% per annum; Missouri and South Dakota, up to tq per annum, (2) 


(t) Ibid. pp. 31,54,74,125,156,189,199. 
(2) Ibid. pp. 4,5,30,31,41,45 ,47,50,52 54 57,65 .73 519 982,07 89,92 596, 
120,122 125 132,135,145 155,165,174 ,179,182 ,184 188,191,199. 
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Duration of Association 


Alaska and fifteen states (Alabama, Arkansas, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kensas, Kentucky, Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, New York, Oklahoma, Ore. 
gon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, and Washington) set up periods of time 
for the corporate existence, 

Kentucky, New York, Oklanoma, Oregon, and South Dakota provide 
for the period of existence to be included in the articles of éncorpors~ 
tion, South Dakota further provides that this perio# may be extended 
on petition for another 25 years, 

Alabama states that the period shell be perpetual. 

Illinois and Iows provide that the period may be perpetusl, 

Alaska and Minnesota specify that the period shall not exceed 20 
years, without renewal, 

Pennsylvania indicates that the period shall not exceed 30 yeers, 

Montana does not permit the duration to exceed 49 years, 


Arkansas, Kansas, Nevada, and Washington allow the period of ex 


istence to be not in excess of 59 years. (1) 
Barnings 

Educational Fund 

Alaska and thirteen states (Iowa, Massachusetts, Minnesote, Mon 
tana, New Yorky North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Virginia, and Wisconsin) »rovide for ed 
ucational funds, 

In Alaska, Montana, New York, Oklahoma, South Car@lina, and Vir. 


ginia 5 per cent of the earnings go into the educational fund, Iows end 


South Dakota state that not less than 1_per cent nor more than 5 per cent 


1) dbid. pp. 1,3,5,19,21,34,35 ,42,58,59,61,63 ,67,86,07,97,100,142,149 


? 


( 
1 


1 
61,180,186. 


19. 
of the earnings shall go into such 4 fund. Massachusetts, Minnesota, 


North Dakota, and Wisconsin stipulate thet not more than 5 per cent of the 
earnings are to go into an educational fund, North Carolinas specifies thst 
not less than 2 per cent of the earnings shall go into an educational fund, 
Pennsyivania ruies thet not less than 2% per cent of the earnings shall go 
into an educational fund. (1) 

Employees! Bonuses 

Alaska and fifteen states (Colorado, Florida, Massachusetts, Mich— 
igen, Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, North De 
kota, Pennsylvania, South Cserolina, Virginia, Washington, and Wisconsin) 
mention this phase of earnings in their statutes, 

Massachusetts provides that such a bonus may be made, if so voted 
by the directors, Colorado and Florida permit as a power of the corpora 
tion the giving of a bonus to employees, Alaska and the remaining stetes 
provide that a bonus may be given to employees on the basis of wases or 
services rendered, after dividends have been paid and other amounts set 
aside for special funds. (2) 

Frequency of Distribution 

Alaska and eighteen states (Illinois, lowa, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, New Jersey, New York, North Cerolina, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Vermont, Virginia, and Wis. 
consin) make some specifications regarding the distribution of earnings 
in their statutes, 

Oregon provides that the bylaws shall specify the frequency with 
which dividends shall be paid, Pennsylvania provides for quarterly dis. 


tribution of dividends, Alaska and the other sixteen states require:that 


(1) Ibid. 4,32 ,33,50,74,69,%22,132,138,145 ,166,174 179,154 ,t99. 
(2) Ibid. 4,10,15,49,50,52,89,92,106,120, 122,132,133 ,136,166,174,184 188, 
199,200. 
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dividends be distributed at least annually. (1) 
General Welfare Fund 

Wisconsin statutes state; "The directors may then employ a pert 
or all of the remaining net proceeds for the general welfare of the mem 
bers of the association." (2) 

This means that dividends, other special] funds, and bonus have 
been paid before any amount is set aside for a general welfare fund. 
Allocation to Reserve Funds 

Alaska and twenty-two states (Connecticut, Iowa, Kentucky, Mass. 
echusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
New York, North Csrolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvenia, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, and Wiscom 

Sin) set up specifications relative to reserve funds, 

Oregon and Wisconsin provide that deductions for reserves shall 
be made before any dividends are declared, Pennsylvania states that 5 
per cent of the earnings shall be set aside for the reserve fund, Ne- 
braska, Montana, New Jersey, and Virginia have this same regulation as 
Pennsylvania but further state that, in the case of Nebraska the reserve 
fund shall not be more than 29 per cent of the paidsup capital; Montana, 
New Jersey, and Virginia permit the reserve fund to become as much -s 
30 per cent of the paid-up capital, 

Alaska states that not less than 19 per cent of the earnings 


shall go into a reserve fund, Connecticut states that 19 per cent of 
the earnings is to go into a reserve fund, Kentucky and Washington 


stipulate that not less than 19 per cent mor more than 25 per cent of 
the earnings shall be put into the reserve fund. 


(1) Ibid. pp. 4,23 ,31,32,49,50,55,56,61 ,62,74,03 89,106,122 ,t32 138,145,156, 
165,182 ,184,189,199. 
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North Dakota allows 49 per cent of the earnings to go into the 


reserve fund until that fund is equal to the paid-up capital, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, South Dakota, and Vermont allow 10 per cent of the 


earnings to go to reserve funds until the fund is 50 per cent of the paid 
up Capital. Iowa, Massachusetts, Michigen, New York, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina allow 19 per cent of the earnings to go to the reserve fund 


until that fund equals 30 per cent _of the paid-up capital. (1) 
Investment of Funds 

Inithe twelve states (Arkansas, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigcen, 
New York, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, Vir— 
ginia, Washington, and Wisconsin) which deal with the investment of esrn_ 
ings, there is great variation, 

New York simply states that it shall be as provided in the bylaws, 
Pennsylvania states that it shall be cared for as determined by the stock 


eaten 


holders, Arkansas and Washington specify that the reserve fund or ony 
part of it may be invested in the capital stock ot any other cooperative 
association, Arkansas further adds that the limit shall be 5 per cent of 
this capital stock of the organization in which the investment is teking 
place, Massachusetts indicates that the reserve fund may be invested in 
the building where it is doing business, or in first mortgage real estate 
owned and occupied as a dwelling by any of its stockholders, Illinois, 
North Dakota, South Carolina, South Dakota, Virginia, and Wisconsin prow 
vide that investment not to exceed 25 per cent of its paid-up capital may 
be made in the stock of other corporations, Michigan has 4 similer rul. 


ing but sets the upper limit at 20 per cent. (2) 


(1) Ibid. pp. 4,14 32,33 ,47,49,50,52 554,57 565573 502 09 492 5106,110, 122,132 
138,145 ,155,165,174,179,162,154,188,199. 
(2) Ibid. pp. 7,22,50,54,180,136,163 ,174,178,183 ,188,198. 


, 
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Who Shall Apportion 


Missouri laws state that the shareholders shall have the power 
to apportion earnings, Washington gives this power to the trustees, 
Aleska and the other sixteen states (Illinois, lowe, Massachusetts, Mich. 
igan, liinnesote, Montana, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Okla. 
homa, Oregon, Pennsyivania, South Carolina, South Dakota, Virginia, and 
Wisconsin) whicn have statutes concerning the apportionment of earnings, 
give this power to their directors. (1) 
Come Under Statute 


Existing Corporations ila; 


In twenty-three states (Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Penn. 
Sylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, Virginia, Washington, and Wis 
consin) existing corporations may come under the statutes of the act deal. 
ing with cooperative: associations by conforming with the regulations of 
the statute ana paying the necessary fees, (2) 

Federations 

Seven states (Arkansas, Iowa, Minnesota, Nevada, New York, Oregon, 
and Wisconsin) permit the federation of cooperative associations, It is 
generally specified that the purpose shall be for the more economical car 
rying on of business, Nevadalallows such federation provided the agree. 
ment is signed by two-thirds of the members; the consent of the majority 
of the members must be obtained in Wisconsin before such federation may 
take place. (3) 

Fees 
Twenty-two states (Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Floride, Ill. 


inois, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, Mon 


(1) Ibid. PP. 4 423 531,32 ,50,57573 614,02 ,89 822 032,136,945 ,156,165,174,19, 
184 ,188,199,200, 

(2) Ibid. pp. 6,11,16,23 ,35,42,44,47,51,71,76,78,83 , 04,09 ,106,126,127,12 0, 
139,142 ,157,166,175,179,184,#89 ,202. 

(3) Ibid, pp. 1,29,64,69,100,112,115,124,149,198. 
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tana, Nebrasks, Nevada, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, Pemsyl— 
vania, South Carolina, South Dakota, Washington, and Wisconsin) make 
provisions in their statutes for the payment of fees in connection with 
consumers! cooperatives, 

Nine states (Colorado, Florida, Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Miss. 
ouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Carolina) simply indicate that 
the fees to be paid shall be the same as under the general corporation 
law, Connecticut provides that a franchise tax shail be paid to the sec 
retary of state, It does not indicate the size of that tax, For filing 
the articles of incorporation Arkansas provides that a fee shall be »vaid 
to the secretary of state; Massachusetts states that the fee shail be *4; 
Minnesota, ilontana, and Nevada place the fee at $5; North Carolina, South 
Dakota, and Wisconsin exact a fee of $10; Washington demands a fee of $95, 

Iowa states that this fee for filing the articles of incorporation 
shall be $t0 if there is no capital stock or if the authorized capital 
stock is not above $25,000 and $t additional for every $1,000 or fraction 
thereof of authorized capital stock above $25,900. 

North Dakota exacts a fee of $2.50 for filing the annual report, 

To file amendments in Iowa one mst pay $10 for authorized capi. 
tal stock up to $25,000 and $1 additional for every $1,000 or fraction 
thereof beyond this $25,000 of authorized capital stock, North Carolina, 
Oregon, and Wisconsin set the fee to file amendments at $5; Washington 
requires a payment of $10. 

For filing renewals, or amendments, a recording fee of 20 cents 
per hundred words, with a minimumchargeobf 50°cents,  issset in’ Towa, 


50 cents in North Carolina; 20 cents per hundred words in Oregon; 15 


cents per hundred words in Washington, 


oo 
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Iowa charges an ennual license fee of $4. Oregon has the fol. 
lowing sliding scale for the annual license fee; 
Authorized Capital Stock not in excess of $5, 000.....-.e++eeee0$ 5,00 
Authorized Capital Stock between $5,000 and $10,000..+.+.++-++. 7,50 
Authorized Capital Stock between $10,000 and $25,000....-...... t0.00 
Authorized Capital Stock between $25,000 and $50,000....-+++20. $5.00 
Authorized Capital Stock between $50,000 and $100,000....++.+4. 25.90 
Authorized Capital Stock between $100,000 and $250,000...+.++44 35,00 
Authorized Capital Stock between $250,000 and $500,000....+.... §0,00 
Authorized Capital Stock between $500,000 and $1,000,000....... 62,50 
Authorized Capital Stock between $1,000,000 and $2,000,000..... 87.50 
Authorized Capital Stock greater than $2,000,000+--++++++e++++- 200.00: (1) 

Foreign Carporations 

Four states (lowa, Minnesota, New York, and Wisconsin) permit 
foreign corporations to do business within their states provided they 
amend their laws to comply with the general laws relating to foreipn 
corporations as set up by these states, and further, upon payment of 
the required fees, (2) 

Members and Stockholders 

Admission 

Alaska and twenty states (Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Connect. 
icut, Florida, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Micnigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nevo 
ada, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, and Wisconsin) have some statement relative to the ad 
mission of members in their statutes, 

Alabama permits membership to sucn individuals as the corporstbon 


considers to be fit for membership. 


(1) Pbid. pp. 5,11,82,16,21 ,35,36537542,46,51,68,80, 81 ,06,07,94,97,129,133, 
139,150,151,161,172,073 ,081,186,192,193 ,203. 
(2) Ibid. pp. 27,38,76,124,191,197,204. 
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Provision in the bylaws is the ruling for admission of members 
in Alaska, Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, Idaho, Kansas, New York, North 
Carolina, and Virginia, Wew York further states that all subscribers 
shall be of full age and at least two-thirds of them mst be citizens 
of the United States and at least one must be a resident of the State 
of New York, 

Connecticut and Minnesota allow membership upon consent of the 
managers, Oklehoma rules that consent of the directors is necessary be. 
fore membershin miy be extended to individuals desiring it. Michigan 
and Montana vest power in the shareholders for the admission of members, 

Iowa, Nevada, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin leave this 


as an item to be included in the articles of incorporation. 


Oregon limits membership to those who comply with the rules, reg 
ulations, and purposes of the association, and put their signatures on 
the articles of association, the bylaws, ana the membership agreement, 
(t) 

Expulsion 

Wisconsin leaves the expulsion of members as a matter to be cov. 
ered by the articles of incorporation, Idsho, Nevada, New York, end 
Oregon fix the bylaws as the means of covering the expulsion of members, 
Iowa and Minnesota provide that the directors shall have the power to ex. 
pel members for wilful violation of any article or bylaw which provides 
such penalty. (2) 

Personal Liability 


Thirteen states (Arkansas, Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Missouri, 


(1) Thad. pp. 1,4,6,10,13,15,07,30,31,35 44 ,53 60,62 ,00,96,97,98,103,107, 
108 ,124,115,116,125,129,143 ,848,149,151,161,162 ,183 ,192,197. 
(2) Ibid. pp. 17531,35,70,98,114,116,154,192. 
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Montana, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, Penn 
sylvania, and Washington) have statutes which deal with the personal] li. 
ability of members, | 

Arkansas, Illinois, Montana, New Jersey, Oklahoma, Oregon, Penn. 
sylvania, and Washington rule that members or stockholders shall be lia. 
ble for the debts of the corporation only to the extent of the amount ree 
maining unpaid on their subscriptions to the capital stock. 

Iowa and Missouri stipulate that the private property of members 
and stockholders shall be exempt from execution for the debts of the cor 
poration, North Carolina specifies that no stockholders shall be person 
ally liable for any debt of the corporation. Kentucky and New York leave 
the matter of personal liability to be included in the articles of incor. 
poration. (1) 

Meetings 

Eleven states (Connecticut, Iowa, Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Oregon, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin) have 
some statement relative to meetings of stockholders and members, 

The first meeting may be called by two persons in Connecticut, A 
majority of the shareholders my call the first meeting in New Jersey. 
Upon demand of a majority of the directors the first meeting may be called 
30 days after incorporation in the State of New York, Connecticut and 
New Jersey provide that the call for a first meeting shall be published 
in the newspaper, In Iowa the time of the first meeting is to be spec 
ified in the articles of incorporation, 

Regular meetings are to be held annually in Iowa, Minnesota, and 
Oregon, Pennsylvania rules that re,ular meetings shall be held quarter— 


ly. 


(1) Ibid. pp. 7,24,3931,46,85,968,106,116,117,129,144,154,160,163,190, 
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Iowa, Minnesota, Montana, and Oregon provide for 4 40 dayst 


notice for any meetings to be held. 

Special meetings may be held on the demand of 20 per cent of the 
members in Iowa and Wisconsin, Wisconsin further specifies that notice 
of such a special meeting shall be not less than 7 days nor more than 
20 days, Minnesota provides for special meetings on the demand of a 
majority of the stockholders, 

Nevada requires that the articles of incorporation set the times 
of meetings, Norta Carolina makes provision for meetings in the bylaws 


of the various associations. (1) 


Quorun 


Missouri, New York, North Carolina, and South Dakota provide that 
the number which shall constitute a quorum shall be stated in the bylaws. 
New Jersey and North Dakota indicate that a majority of the stockholders 


shall constitute a quorum. Oklanoma states that one-half of all the stock 


holders or subscribers sre necessary to have 4 quorum, 


Minnesota aid Wisconsin require 29 per cent of the members for a 
quorum, Minnesota further adds that if the number of stockholders is 
larger than 200, then 50 members are necessary for a quorum, Michigan 


vests this power in the shareholders to decide. (2) 


Withdrawal 


Iowa provides for the articles of incorporation to specify the 
details for the withdrawal of members, The other five states (Idaho, 
Nevada, New Jersey, New York, and North Carolina) wnich mention the with 
drawal of members all leave tnis to be eared for in the bylaws. (7) 
(t) Ibid. pp. 12,32,63,71,86,97,104,116,129,153 161,164,194, 


(2) Ibid. pp. 53,72 ,83,104,118,121 129,135,145 ,181,199. 
(3) Ibid. pp. 17,31,98,104,116,130. 


88. 
Membership Certificates 
Of the seven states (Idano, Iowa, Nevada, New York, Oregon, Penn 
sylvania, and Wisconsin) which provide for membership certificates, four 
(Idsho, Nevada, New York, and Pennsylvania) stave definitely that member- 


ship certificates may not be assiged, 


Oregon and Wisconsin provide that certificates of membershin are 
to be issued when membership fees in & nonstock association are paid, 
Iowa permits the issuance of either membership certificates or 
stock, but stipulates that either must state the limitations or restric. 
tions of. its membership. (1) 
Membersnip Fees or Dues 

Idaho, Nevada, and New York provide that the bylaws shall state 
any fees or dues which are to ve paid, Towa indicates that if the by 
laws do not state fees or other charges, the directors may prescribe the 
necessary: fees, (2 ) 

Dealing with Nonmembers 

Bignt states (Alabama, Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
York, North Carolina, and Oregon) make some statement relative to the 
dealing with nonmembers, 

Alabama states that associations may admit such other persons to 
participate in its benefits as it may see fit, Iowa, Nevada, New York, 
and Oregon permit dealing with nonmembers, but limit it to an amount not 
greater than the amount of business done with their own members, Minne 
sota says that associations may buy, sell or deal in the products of its 
members or patrons, Nebraska and North Carolina specify thst the bylaws 


may limit the amount or percentage of tne total business which may be done 


(1) Ibid. pp. 17,30,96,116,154,171,198. 
(2) Ibid. poe 17,32,98,116,119. 
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with nonmembers, (1) 
Nonstock Cooperatives 
Hight states (Alabama, Idaho, lowa, Minnesota, Nevada, New York, 
Oregon, and Wisconsin) permit, under the general corporation law, asso. 
ciations not for pecuniary profit in the sense of paying interest or 
dividends on stock, (2) 
Officers 
Bonding 
New Jersey provides that the bylaws shall set upithe bonds required 
of the treasurer and other fiduciary officers or agents, South Caroline 
states that the directors shall require bonds of a proper amount in the 
case of the treasurer or secretary-treasurer, Pennsylvenia and New York 
provide for an adequate bond for any individual or employee who handles the 
funds or securities of the association, New York further stetes thet this 
shall be in case the funds or securities hendled are at least $4,000 for 
any year, (3) 
Compensation 
Missouri, New Yorky and Oregon state that the bylaws shall make pro 
vision for suitable compensation for the officers of the association, AL 
laska and four other states (Alabama, Colorado, Florida, and Oklahonse ) 
Which mention the compensation of officers leave this as 4 power of the 
cooperative association. (4) 
Election 
Alaska and twenty-one states (Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, Ill 


inois, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montena, New 


1) Ibid. pp. 1,27,31,63,93,96,110,115,120,130,149,150, 
2) Ibid. pp. 1,17,30,67,96,107,148,149 192,198, 

3) Ibid, pp. 104,112,119,166,173. 

4) Ibid. pp. 1,4,10,15,83,116,143,153. 
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Jersey, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Washington, and’ Wisconsin’) mention the 
election of officers in their statutes. 

Alabama and Alaska leave the election of officers 6s = power of the 
corporation, Connecticut, Montana, New Jersey, and New York state that 
the election of officers shall be as the bylaws prescribe, The other six. 
teen states (Arkansas, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigen, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Washington, and Wisconsin) provide for the annuel 
election of the officers by the directors. Pennsylvania provides furth. 
er that half of the officers shall be elected every six months, (1 ) 

Number and Qualifications 

Alaska and twenty-four states (Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Conn. 
ecticut, Florida, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesote, 
Missouri, Montana, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, North Dekots, Ok 
lahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, Washington, 
and Wisconsin) make specifications regarding the number and quslifics. 
tions of officers, 

In Alabama, Alaska, Colorado, Florida, and Oklahoma the number of 
officers may be as many as sre deemed necessary, This is left as a now. 
er of the corporation. The number and qualifications of officers is to 
be stated in the bylaws of Connecticut, Montana, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
venia, Montana further states that this number shall not be less than 
three. 

A president, one or more vice presidents, a secretary, and a 
treasurer (with power to combine the last two offices into one) are the 
officers required in the remaining sixteen states (Arkansas, Illinois, 


(t) Ibid. pp. 1,4,6,12,22,34,43 547456559 ,61,72,01,03 07, 104,116,119, 121, 
126,231,134 ,153 164,165,073 ,177,1097,194. 
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Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New York, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, Washington, 
and Wisconsin), These same sixteen states require that the officers be 
directors of the associstion. New York further states that the secretary 
and treasurer may be non-members. (1) 
Removal and Filling Vacencies 

New York and Pennsylvania leave it to the bylaws to state the means 
of removing officers and filling vacancies, The other nine states (Illi. 
nois, Iowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Csrolina, South De 
kota, Washington, and Wisconsin) which mention the removal of officers 
and the filling of vacancies in their statutes, vest such power in the 


members of the association. (2) 


Commencement of Operations 

Five states (Arkansas, Kansas, Minnesota, Oklahoma, and South Carou 
lina) require that 29 ver cent of the capital stock shall be paid in ettw. 
81 cash before an association may start business, Washington requires the 
payment of one-fourth of the capital stock in actual cash before the com 
mencement of business, Illinois requires that a statement of the purpose 
of the business must be duly acknowledged before an officer authorized to 
take acknowledgements before Subusiness shail start, Kentucky provides 
that the time of commencing business shall be stated in the articles of 
incorporation, Montana and Pennsylvania require that a certified copy of 
the articles of incorporation stamped by the secretary of state shall be 


filed with the county clerk or recorder of deeds before a business shell 


start. (3) 


(t) Ibid, Dp. 1,4,6,10,12,15,22 ,34,43 47,53 ,56,59,61 » 12 581 ,85°,87 , 104,179 
121,126 031,134,143 ,153,864,165,073 ,176,177,187,191,192,194. 

(2) Ibid. pp. 21 ,34,72,116,118,119,121,126,134 845,065,173 ,176,137,194, 
(3) Ibid. pp. 6,19,43 ,46,61,62,69,57,143 ,161,173,190. 
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Organizers—__—Number and Qualifications 


Alaska and twenty-eight states (Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Conm 
ecticut, Florida, Idsho, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Car. 
olina, South Dakota, Virginia, Washington, snd Wisconsin) have statements 
in their statutes dealing with the questions of number and qualifications 


of organizers, 


Not less than 3 organizers are required in Kentucky, Nevade, 


and New York, 


Not less than 3, nor more than 7, organizers are required in 


Montana, 

Not less than 5 organizers are required in Alaska and eleven 
states (Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, North Carolina, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Virginia, Washington, and Wisconsin), 


Not less than 7 organizers are required in Connecticut, Mass— 


achusetts, Minnesota, and New Jersey, 


Not less than i9 organizers are required in Alabama, Colorado, 
Florida, and Oklahoma, 

Not less than 12 organizers are required in Missouri, 

Not less than 15 organizers are required in North Dakota, 

Not less than 209 Organizers are required in Arkansas, Kensas, 


and Nebraska, 

Residence in the state is required of the organizers of Arkan 
sas, Connecticut, Kansas, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
South Cerolins, and Wisconsin} Residence for a majority of the organiz 
ers is required in Nevada, 

Organizers must be of lawful age in Connecticut, Minnesota, 


and Wisconsin, 


Organizers must be subscribers to the capital stock in Illi- 


95s 


nois, 
Iowa requires that the organizers be engaged in producing 
agricultural products, (1) 


Patronage Dividends or Kefunds 
To Members 


Alaska and twenty-seven states (Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, Ill. 
inois, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Miss— 
ouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, North Da. 
kota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Vermont, Virginia, Washington, and Wisconsin) have statements in their 
statutes relative to patronage dividends or refunds to members, 

New Jersey provides that patronage dividends or refunds shall be 
granted as set up in the certificates of association, Colorado, Florida, 
North Dakota, and South Dakota,stipulate that the bylaws shall contain 
the necessary information for the distribution of earnings. Iowa per- 
mits patronage dividends, but states that they are to be applied toward 
the payment of stock, if it is not fully paid, 

Alaska and the other twenty-one states (Arkansas, Illinois, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, \iissouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Car. 
olina, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, and Wisconsin) provide for the dis. 
tribution of earnings on the basis of purchases or sales, after the reeu. 
lar dividends and speciél funds have been set aside, South Carolina snec. 
ifies that one-half of such remaining earnings shall be for the sharehold. 


ers on the basis of purchases, (2) 


(1) Dbid. pp. t,3,5,10,12,15,17,09,28,40,41 45 ,49,55,59,61 64 67,00, 06,92, 
96,103 ,108,114,120,125 ,128,133,142,148,160,172,176,183 ,186,19t ,192. 

(2) Ibid, Pp. 4,5,10,15,24,27 ,33 941 ,45,50,52 295 557,65,74 ,82 ,89,92,106,t20, 
122,132,133 ,138,142 145 ,155,166,174,179,182 ,184 188,191,199. 
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To Nonmembers 

Alaska and twenty-two states (Colorado, Florida, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Massachusetts, Michigen, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Jer. 
sey, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsyl_ 
vania, South Carolina, South Dakota, Virginia, Washington, and Wisconsin) 
mention this phase of the apportionment of earnings in their statutes, 

Alaska and seven states (Illinois, entucky, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, Nepraska, and iNew Jersey) provide that patronage dividends or 
refunds may be given to nonmembers after the regular dividends have been 
paid and the special funds set aside. 

In six states (Colorado, Florida, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
and South Dakota) this item is left as a provision for the bylaws, 

In seven states (Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, North Caro 
lina, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Washington) nonmembers sre permitted 
to share in patronage dividends but at a rate equal to one-hslf the rete 
of dividends for shareholders, 

South Carolina provides that one-half of the net earnings after 
the payment of the regular dividends and the setting aside of special 
funds shall be used for patronage dividends to nonmembers, 

Wisconsin permits patronage dividends to nonmembers at the dis. 
eretion of the directors and further provides that the rate shall be the 
same or less than the rate of patronage dividends paid to members, (1) 

Penalties 
Embezzlement 

Pennsylvania is the only state which has a statute dealing with 

embezzlement, Upon conviction for embezzlement of any person employed 


by an association, he "shall ne punished as the law directs," (2) 


(1) Tbid. pp. 4,10,15,24,45 50,52 55 5765574 ,02 09,92 ,806,120,122 ,132, 
133,138,145 ,155,166,174,179,184,158,191,199. 
(2) Ibid. p, 167. 
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Inducing Breach of Contract 

New York provides that any person, faitm or corporation that ino 
duces any member of a cooperative corporation to breach his marketing 
contract with the corporation, is liable in the penal sum of $100 for 
each contract to the cooperative corporation aggrieved; the cooperative 
corporation is entitled to an injunction against the person, firm or 
corporation to prevent further breaches, 

In Oregon the fine is not less than $1090 nor more than $f ,900 
for each offense, 

Wisconsin provides that the person so inducing breach of contract 
is liable to the aggrieved party for damages on account of interference 
with contracts, and also subject to an injunction to prevent further im 
terference. (1) 

Spreading False Reports 

A person who maliciously spreads false reports in New York is 
guilty of a misdemeanor and subject to a fine of not less than Stoo nor 
more than $1,000 for each offense. This same provision is made in the 
statutes of Oregon, 

Pennsylvania punishes the spreading of false reports by a fine of 
no& more than $1,000 or imprisonment in the State prison for not more 
than 1 year, or may impose both the fine and the term of imprisonment, (2 ) 
Violation of Bylaws 

Pennsyivanis is the only state which provides in its statutes for 
a penalty for the violation of bylaws, The fine for any breach or non. 


observance of its bylaws, or any of its business rules and regulations, 


(1) Tbid. pp. 111,155,196. 
(2) Ibid. pp. 111,155,162,164. 
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is to be a reasonable sum, not more than $5 for each offense, as the di- 
rectors may determine,and order, If the fine is not paid, the amount may 
be deducted from any money accruing to the party who offended, (1) 
Powers and Purposes of Cooperatives 
General 
Alaska and thirty states (Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Connect i- 
cut, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, “entucky, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsvlu 
vania, South Carolinas, South Dakota, Virginia, Washington, and Wisconsin) 
have some statement in their statutes relative to the general powers end 
purposes of cooperatives. 
Alabama specifies that the purpose may be for mutual benefit. 
Idaho, Nevada, and New York indicate that the cooperatives may be ore 
ganized for any purpose where pecuniary profit is not their object, Most 
commonly the states allow cooperatives to be formed by any type of busi. 
ness. This is true for Alaska anu twenty-six states (Alabama, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Massachusetts, 
Micnigan, Minnesots, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Caro 
lina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Virginia, Washington, and Wisconsin), Iowa and Wisconsin 
do not permit banking, insurance and building associations to come under 
cooperative organization, 
The general powers granted to cooperative associations are as 


follows ;- 


(1) Ibid. pp 166. 
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1, To have succession to its corporate name; Alaska and six 
states (Colorado, Florida, Illinois, Montana, Nebraska, and Oklehome ), 

2, To sue and be sued; to complain and defend in court of 
law and demand equity; Alaska ana six states (Colorado, Florida, Illi_ 
nois, Montana, Nebraska, and Oklahoma), 

3, To make and use & common seal and alter the same at pleas. 
ure; Alaska and six states (Colorado, Florida, Illinois, Montana, Nebraska, 
and Oklahoma), 

4, To hold personal estate and all such estate as may be nec. 
essary for the legitimate business of the corporation; Alaska and ten 
states (Colorado, Florida, Illinois, lowa, Montana, ‘ebrasks, Nevada, New 
York, Ohio, and Oklahoma), 

5, To regulate and limit rights of stockholders to transfer 
their stock; Alaska and four states (Colorado, Florida, Nebraska, snd New 
York), 

6. To appoint such subordinate officers and agents as the busi_ 
ness may require and allow them suitable compensation; Alaska and five 
states (Colorado, Florida, Nebraska, Nevada, and Oklahoma), 

7, To make bylaws for the management of its affairs; Alaska, 
and four states (Colorado, Florida, Nebraska, and Oklahoma), 

8, To have powers as conferred on other cooperative cornore 
ations; Three states (Kansas, Montana, and Nebraska), 

9, To borrow any amounts of money and give any form of obli- 
gation or security therefor; Three states (Iowa, Montana, and New York), 

10. To make advances to patrons or members, and take any form 
of obligation or security therefor; Four states (Iowa, Nebraska, Nevada, 


ana New York), 


(t) Ibid. pp. 1,3,5,10,12,15,17,19,21,28,41 42,45 ,49,52,55,56,58,61 63,64, 
80,86,87,92,93 ,96,99,103 ,108,110,113 ,119,120, 124,126, 128,131,133 1414142, 
143 ,148,160,162 ,163 172,174 ,176,178,183,185 ,886,991,192,195. 
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Hold Membership in Nonstock Association 


Wisconsin provides that"an associstion may, with the assent of 
& majority of its members expressed by vote at any regular meeting or 
special one, legally called, become a member of any corporation or asso 
ciation organized without capital stock." (1) 

Purchase Other Business 

Eleven states (Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, New York, North Carolina, 
North Dakots, Oregon, South Dakota, Virginia, Washington, and Wisconsin) 
permit consumer coopveratives to purchase other businesses and vrovide 
that they may pay for another business in whole or in part by issuing to 
the selling association or person shares of its capital stock to an a 
mount which at par would equal the fair market value of the business so 
purchased, (2) 

Purchase Own Stock 

Alaska and thirteen states (Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, North Carow 
lins, Washington, and Wisconsin) make provision for cooperatives to »vur. 
chase their own stock, 

Alaske,-Idaho, Montena, Nevraska, Nevada, New Jersey, North Caro. 
lina, and Washington vest the power of redeeming stock at its option 
in the directors of the cooperative, 

Illinois, Minnesota, Missouri, New York, anu Wisconsin permit the 
redemption of stock and its transfer, but provide further that the cor. 
poration shall have first option when a member wishes to transfer his 
stock, 


Iowa provides that stock is canceled by death, expulsion, or in. 


(1) Ibid. p. 198. 
(2) Ibid. pp. 22,31,54,190,122,126,131,136,155,178, 883,293,198, 
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eligibility to membership. (1) 


Purchase Stock of Other Organizations 

Nineteen states (Arkansas, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Micnigan, Minn 
esota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Oklanoms, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, Virginia, Weshinston, 
and Wisconsin) permit the purchase of stock of other o:ganizations, 

Missouri, Nebraska, New York, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, and 
Washington do not specify any limit to such ownership of stock of other 
organizations. 

Minnesota permits the purchase or all or any part of the capitel 
stock of another corporation, 

New Jersey permits investment of reserve funds in the capital stock 
of other organizations not in excess of one-third of its own paideup ear 
ital, 

Illinois, North Dakota, South Carolina, South Dakota, Virginia, and 
Wisconsin permit investment not in excess of 25 per cent of their own 
paid-up common stock, Michigan has a similar ruling, but sets the limit 
at 20 per cent of its psid-eup capital, 

Iowa permits investment up to $25,000 in the stock of other ongan. 
izations, 

Arkansas and Kansas permit investment of the reserve fund or part 
of it to such an extent that the investment shall not exceed 50 per cent 
of the capital stock of the organization in which the investment is be 
ing made, A majority vote of the shareholders present is necessary for 


such an investment of the reserve fund, (2) 


(1) Tbid. pp. 3,17,20,21,31,36,70,03,988,94,98,104,106,122,125,131,187) 97. 
(2) Ibid. pp.7,22,24,31,42 ,54,58,62 ,64,69,79 ,85 93 ,104,105,110,126,136,143, 
154 ,063 ,174,178,183 ,187,198. 
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Trensfer Entire Assets 

Oregon permits any association, by two-thirds vote of the total 
membership, to transfer the business as a whole, The secretary of the 
association is required to file with the commissioner certified copies 
of the minutes of the meeting at which the brametiad was authorized, and 
@ sworn statement setting forth the condition under which the transfer 
was made, (1) 

Referendum 

Iowa provides that any action taken by the directors shall, on 
the demand of one-third of the directors, be submitted to the members, (2) 

Nebraska rules that reports from consumerst cooperatives shall be 
required as for other corporations, No further specifications are made, 

Pennsylvania specifies that reports shall be made quarterly rether 
than annually. 

Fifteen other states (Arkansas, Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, Kanu 
sas, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Okls. 
homa, Oregon, South Carolina, Washington, and Wisconsin) require annuel 
reports to be submitted to the state, Connecticut states further that 
this annual report shall be as of March 1; Illinois demands it as of De 
cember 314 Minnesota and Oklahoma specify that it shall be for the fiscal 
year of the association, (3) 

Restraint of Trade 

Iowa and Oregon statutes state that no association which complies 

with the law as stated for consumer cooperatives shall be deemed a con. 


Spiracy or combination in restraint of trade or an illegal monopoly, or 


(1) Toid. p. 158. 

(2) Ibid. p. 34. 

(3) Ibid. pp. 6,13 23 ,37,44,61 62,75 94,105,113 ,132,138,147,156,164,174, 
189,201. 
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an attempt to lessen business or fix prices arbitrarily, or to accom 
plish any improper or illegal purpose. (1) 

Securities Act 
Iowa and Minnesota rule that cooperatives which come within the 
provisions of the act shall not be subject to the action or approval of 
the State Securities Gommission with reference to the sale of their cam 
ital stock or securities, In Iowa exemptions shall not apply when the 
total amount exceeds $25,000. (2) 
Separability Clause 
Five states (Arkansas, Illinois, Iowa, Oregon, and Washington) 
provide that the invalidity of any portion of the act relative to consmm 
er cooperatives shail in no way affect the validity of any other pore 
tion of it, which can be given effect without the invalid part. (3) 
Taxation 
Wisconsin provides that cooperative associations shall not be or 
bliged to file a State income-tax return. (4) 
Uniform Stock Transfer Aci 
Minnesota states that "the provision of the uniform stock trans. 
fer law of this State shall not be held to apply to the share of stock 
oi such cooperative corporations in any manner or to any extent incon 
Sistent with this act." (5) 


Unincorporated Associations 


Pennsylvania statutes say; "For the purpose of encouraging law. 


ful cooperative activity among agricultural and industrial workers, through 


the organization of unincorporated associations for mtual benefit insur 


(1) Ibid. pp. 29,153, 

(2) Ibid. pp. 39,68. 

(3) Ibid. pp. 7,25,39,40,159,190. 
(4) Ibid. p.205. 

(5) Ibid. p. 53. 
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ance, saving, or other lawful object wherein the persons so organizing 
derive benefit from the preservation and continuance of the membership 
and interest emong: persons engaged in the common calling, labor, or en 
terprise, it shall be lawful for eny such unincorporated associstion to 
provide, by rule, regulation, or bylaw, duly adopted, that membership 
in such association or interest in its funds or property shall be nom 
transferable without the consent of the association. (1) 

Voting 
By Delegates and Districts 


The power to provide for voting by delegates or districts is 
left to be stated in the bylaws in Iowa and Oregon, It may be stated 
in the telex or articles of incorporation in Minnesota and Wisconsin, 
Nevada and New York leave this as a matter to be stated in the articles 
of incorporstion. North Dakota provides that this shall be left to the 
discretion of the directors, (2) 

By Mail 

Fourteen states (Illinois, lowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Washington, and Wisconsin) permit voting by mail, Iowa, Miss. 
ouri, New York, and Oklahoma qualify this by saying, if it is provided 
for in the bylaws. Michigan permits it as a power of the corporation. 

New Jersey and Pennsylvania do not permit voting by mail, (3) 


By Patronage 
Oregon permits that this may be stated in the bylaws. (4) 


By Patronage and Membership Combined 


Minnesota provides that "each affiliated member cooperative shall 


(1) Ibid. p. 171. 
(2) Ibid. pp. 32,69,97,109,112,123 ,137,152,198. 

(3) Ibid. pp. 23 ,32,53,54,56,69,70,53 ,89,105,114,122 138,137,144 152,162, 
179,188,299. 

(4) Ibid. p. 252. 
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have an additional vote for 2 certain stipulated volume of business; done | 
by it with its central organization and/or a certsin stipulated number of 
members in such association, to be determined in either or both cases by 
the articles and/ or bylaws of the central association.” (1) 
By Proxy 

Bight states (Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Missouri, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, and Oregon) permit voting by proxy. Towa, Miss- 
ouri, and Oklahoma permit it if stated in the bylaws. Michigan permits 
it if the shareholders so vote. 

Five states (Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvanis, and 
Wisconsin) do not permit voting by proxy. (2) 
By Shares 

Missouri permits the casting of as many votes an the aggregate as 
the number of shares held by the individual member of the association. (3) 
One Vote per Member 

Alaska 6nd twenty-seven states (Arkansas, Connecticut, Florida, 
Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Miss. 
ouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, North Carolins, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Daw 
kota, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, and Wisconsin) all permit limite 
tion of voting power to one vote for each member, 

Florida states that it is optional with the stockholders, 

Nebraska specifies that it may be left as a power of the cerpor. 
ation, 

Oregon rules that one or more votes as mentioned in the bylaws 


may be given to each member. (4) 


Ibid. p. 69. 
Tbid. PP. 24 32,53 257,69, 82 ,83,105,114,121 gle> Wal 9135,044,152,1 62,1 98. 


Ibid. pp. 4,6,13,17,27,32 41 ,43,47,49,50,53 557 ,60,62 ,65,69,62 ,88,93 ,96, 


(1) 

(2) 

ia Ibid. p. 81. 
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Case Studies._-Consumers' Cooperatives 
Cooperative Gonsumers of New Haven, Incorporated 


New Haven, Connecticut 


This association was started early in 1935 as 4 consumers? dis_ 
tributing buying club, operating contracts with various merchants in 
town, The group started a store with a woman manager, Last year in Ju 
ly, the store started to sell groceries, purchasing them through the E-stu 
ern Cooperative Wholesale, Since December of 4936, the store hes been a 
paying proposition, 

The volume has grown to about $500 a week in groceries, with a 
membershio of apporximately 250 persons, not all of whom have paid in 
their full share of stock, 

The reason for success has been an intelligent and informed group 
drawn largely from the various schools of the university, both faculty 
and student body. There has been no success in breaking into the labor 
movement for membership or support. Newspaper publicity is nil, pre_ 
vented by two papers which are owned by an unsympathetic conservative, 
The contracts made with locel merchants have carried the society through 
@ period of unprofitable store operation, and have supplied the group 


with a working capital. (t) 


(0) rere meee -. Cooperative Consumers of New Haven, Incorporated, pp. 1-12, 


105% 
d Farmers! Cooperative Association of Woodstock, Incorporated 


Woodstock, Connecticut 


The Farmerst Cooperative Association of Woodstock, Connecticut 
was organized in 1916 to purchase grain, seeds, and farm supplies for 
its members, Working funds were raised by members paying not less than 
$10, Or more than $100. Réceipts were given on purchases and dividends 
not in excess of 6 per cent per year have been paid, Hach member has 
but one vote, 

"We have a loyal cooperative group who look to their association 
as a dependable source of supplies. We have always stressed the value 
in usage rather than unit cost, per ton or bag," 

"In many cases we have loyal members so far as using cooperative 
supplies, but who do not feel their obligation to participate in the man 
agement of their organization by attending annual meetings and aid in 
selecting directors who directly make the policies which sre so vital to 


the life and usefulness of any cooperative." (1) 


(1) Letter from Henry F. Joy relative to the Farmers Cooperstive Associa. 
tion, Incorporated, of Woodstock, Connecticut, tp. 
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Hartford Consumers? Cooperative Association, Incorporated 


Hartford, Connecticut 


About two and one half years ago a group of eight persons, most. 
ly socialists, met informally to discuss the formation of a cooperative 
buying club, The idea met with sucu interest that the giants formed 
then and there ana was named the Hartford Consumers Club. Monthly 
meetings were arranged for and dues of 25 cents were charged with an ine 
itiation fee of 25 cents, The members met at first for the purposes 
of self education and to discuss the best manner of going about setting 
up a cooperative store, 

The membership grew steadily and a depot was set up in the basew 
ment of the home of one of the members where purchases could be made of 
staples, soaps, and cosmetics which had been obtained from the Eastern 
Cooperative Wholesale in New York, Several enterprising members obtained 
contracts with dealers in milk, fuel, laundry, and cleaning services, o 
book dealer, a furrier, etc, There was a growing opposition to the very 
idea of contracts on the part of the more theoretical members, To this 
day, some of the early members are opposed to the continuation of cone 
tracts, This opposition grew when it became difficult, and in one case 
impossible, to collect the rebates which belonged to the club from the 
dealer, For this reason, one dairyman had to be abandoned, 

The depot was open only on Monday evenings for two hours, ‘The 
business done there grew steadily. Up to this time there was no paid 
help. The social affairs were-a:great success and many people commented 
on the fact that the members on the whole were friendlier than most 
church groups, 


In March, 1937, it was decided to incorporate under the laws of 


Connecticut and to raise money by sales of shares to open the first rer 


fae 
iG 


tail store, There were 250 dues-paying members at this time. 

The first president wes a labor organizer; the second and pres. 
ent one is a Baptist minister. Labor unions up to the present time have 
shown no interest, 

The store operated very satisfactorily and a regular store clerk 
was employed at a sslary of $22.50 per week, As mach as $585 worth of 
business has been done in one week, Another store, next to the present 
one, is being taken over so that twice the present floor space will be 
available, 

Success in this cooperative is ascribed to the fact that a large 
proportion of the membership is drawn into active service, The educa 
tional program has been very thorough so that now in the membership 
there is & clear cross-section of the community. Full membership rights 


are secured by the purchase of one share of stock at $5 per share, (| ) 


(1) Robert G. Tacks letter relative to the Hartford Consumers' Coopera. 


tive Association, Incorporated, pp. 1-3. 
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Mansfield Four Corners Association ~---Storrs, Connecticut 

The Mansfield Four Corners Association is a small cooperative 
service with six members. It was organized to mow the lawns of mem 
pers and so far has performed no other services, except to make a few 
minor purchases of supplies. It has just completed its third season. 

Money loaned for the purchase of a lawm mower (power mechine ) 
amounts to $175 at the rate of 5 per cent interest, A man is hired 
to do the mowing and is responsible for the care of the machine. 

Members are very well satisfied and expect to continue nex 


season. (1) 


(1) Letter from E.A.Perregaux, Secretary-—Treasurer, relative to the Mans. 


field Four Corners Association, 2pp. 
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Cooperative Trading Company 
Waukegan, Illinois 


A few cans of milk purchased by a small group of housewives re_ 
fusing to accept the dictates of milk dealers proved to be the stepping 
stones leading to the organization of the Cooperative Trading Company 
of Waukegan, Illinois, This was in the fall of i910. Milk dealers had 
raised the price of milk from 6 to 8 cents per quart, Protests to the 
dealers were futile. A small buying club was formed by housewives of 
the South Side for the purchase of milk directly from the farmers, 

Inspired by the success of the woments venture, the men formed a 
cooperative organization, On May 5, 1911, Sixty-two persons incorporat. 
ed as the Co-operative Dairy with a capitalization of $2,000. 

Iwo years later, business increased to the point where it was 
necessary to expana. In 1916, a grocery and meat department were ad 
ded, The name was changed to the Cooperative Traaing Company, 

Difficulties arose which at times threatened the very existence 
of the organization, One of the most serious handicaps was the lack of 
business experience, Improper bookkeeping methods added to the confus. 
ion, Frequent changes in the management failed to bring any improve. 
ment, After an auditor examined the records and set up a more adequate 
system of bookkeeping, a general improvement in the financial condition 

was immediately noted. There was also a gradual increase in patronage, 
which pulled the cooperative to safer shores, 
Making every effort to reach the people in different sections of 
the commnity, expansion by branches and the extending of milk routes 


was consistently earried on, From the very beginning the cooperators 


were determined to make the society a commmity institution, The mem 


110. 
bership of the society includes every nationality and race in the com 
munity. In 1936, the society had 2,066 members, The net profits for 
the year 1935 were $19,345.28. These profits go to the people who trede 
with the company and who have thus made the profits possible. 

The educational work of the Cooperative Trading Company is com 
cerned with the education of the membership and in imparting the message 
of cooperation to the general public, Study classes, arranged during 
the winter months, take up such subjects as the organization and admin 
istration of cooperatives, cooperative principles, ana parliamentary 
procedure, 

Cooperative literature plays an important part. A library in 
the society contains a number of books on consumers! cooperation and re 
lated sucjects. Pamphlets, leaflets, and other literature are distrib. 
uted, 

The value of cooperative education can be measured largely in 
terms of growing membership, increased patronage, and a cooperative 


spirit. (1) 


(1) --------- . Twenty-five Years of Cooperative Trading, vp. 1-31. 
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Evanston Consumers?’ Cooperative 


til. 


Evanston, Illinois 


In April of 1935 a dozen of adventurous spirits organized a cou 
operative buying club. Meetings were held at frequent intervals, deliv. 
eries of staples were made at a central depot, and membership increased, 
In July, formal organization of the Evanston Consumers! Cooperative wes 
effected, At this time trere were 39 members, with a paid-in share of 
capital smounting to $490. In November, 4937, the membership had in. 
creased to 450, with 4 paid-in share of capital amounting to $5300. Mem 
seeeuly is drawn not only from Evanston but from seven North Shore sub. 
urbs, 

It is not assumed that the permanence of the Evanston Consunerss 
Cooperative is assured. But 4 measure of success has been achieved and 
the rapidity of growth of the organization has caused widespread com. 
ment. The following reasons are given as the most significant of the 
present success of the society:- 

t. A nucleus of convinced cooperators 


2, Sacrificial leadership 


3. Eifective organization 
4. Sound business policy 
5, Social orientation of the commnity 
6, Persistent promotion and education 
Certain evident present deficiencies to be mentioned are;- 
1, Low buying average 
2, Limited economic advantage 
3, Inadequate quality tests 
4, Assurance of quality insufficient. "Coop" brand on 


any product should guarantee the purity and excel. 


Trew 


lence of quality. 

Evanston Consumers Cooperative is by no means satisfied with 
its progress, It faces some unsolved problems among which are:- 
1. The educational program. 

2. The price policy. 


3, A satisfactory wage scale, 


4. A cross-section membership. (1) 


(1) "Cooperations Advances in a Mid-west Commnity." Consumers' Coopers 
tion, April, 1937, pp. 56-60. 


113. 
South Shore Consumers' Society, Incorporated 
Chicago, Iliinois 
In May, 1935, 2 group of nineteen people organized the South 

Shore Consumers' Cooperative. For two years they acted as a buying club 
in cooperation with the Consumerst Cooperative Services at Hyde Park, On | 
April, 10, 1937, their own store was opened, where members and neighbors 
could obtain high-grade groceries, fruits, vegetables, milk, baking 
goods, government grades of meats, as well as books and pamphlets on 
consumers! problems, 


On December 31,1936, the balance sheet of the cooperative shows; 


Total Assets $ 693,87 
Total Liabilities 178.08 
Net Worth 05.72 
Gross Surplus on Sales 453.71 (1) 


(1) -----.-., South Shore Consumers! Cooperative, Incorporated,pp.1-6¢. 
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Consumers* Cooperative 
Gary, Indiana | 


In Gary, Indiane in 2932, @ group of 29 families and several 


114. 


school teachers met to discuss ways of combating the ravages of the 
depression and make 2 study of its effect on employment in the com 
munity. The group was convinced that not only would a cooperstive lift 
a race out of poverty, but in it lay the future hope of mankind to 
build a better world, About $24 were collected at the first few meet— 
ings to start a club. The buying club activities were kept alive by 
having one of the members visit each family weekly to collect orders, 
Arrangements were made with local Negro merchants to fill and deliver 
these orders, No savings were made by this method of operation, 

A store for the club was opened in 1932. With the antiquated 
fixtures and no stock the organization was laughed at by all the mer. 
chants of the neighborhood, The organization struggled along through 
1933 with a turnover of about $200 per week, 

An educational program was started, This is believed to be the 
most important single factor in the progress made at Gary. In the fall 
of 1933 classes in cooperative economics were started in the evening 
schools, The creation of this class proved to be a tremendous stim- 
lus to the success of the organization, 

The organization has now reached the stage of rapid and healthy 
growth, There are over 400 members and employment is given regularly 
to seven persons, The turnover in 1935 was over $35,000. 

What can the consumers! Cooperative contribute toward © solu 
tion of the problems of the Negro in America? Self-help, inter-racial 


good-will, moral and spiritual values, (1) 


(1) J.L.Reddix; The Negro Seeks Economic Freedom Through Cooperation, 
pp. 1-24. 
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The Indiana Farm Bureau Cooperative Association, Incorporated 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


This bureau came into being on March 25, 1919, known as the 
Indiana Federation of Farmers: Associations, which name, in 1922, was 
changed to the Indiana Farm Bureau Federation, Its primary function 
was the cooperative buying ot fertilizer, although to some extent, it 
had ventured into the buying of feed and coal, 

The organization went through a period of trial and error stages, 
The chain store idea had developed so rapidly and apparently had proven 
So successful in the field of competitive business, that some of the 
leaders conceived the idea of applying it to cooperative business. Ten 
stores were established over the state, at what were thought to be stra 
tegic points, to handle a general line of farm supplies. Inefficiency, 
however, caused failure, and, in the fall of 1926, an indebtedness of 
$12,000 had piled up. 

Reorganization became necessary. It was set up along the lines 
of the Rochdale Plan in Fepruary, 1927. Credit was established thromgh 
& group of farmers in a good many counties whose limited liability bonds 
were accepted by the banks because of the financial stability of the 
signers, 

90,000 farmer patrons purchased 109 million dollars Worth from 
their farmers cooperatively during 1935. The business structure has a 
combined net worth of over 2 million dollars, In addition to this, 
there was returned to the member patrons more than 3 million dollars 
in cash, 

That all this has been achieved in eight years (1927-1935) most— 


ly without the original cash investment of a single dollar on the part of 
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the farmers and that this was done during the most depressing years of 
American agriculture, is proof of the sound economic principles of the 


cooperative method of doing business. (1) 


ra — ea — yr er ~ Tey SES RE SERRE sees enememeemeeeeene 
(1) —---.— » the Story of the Cooperative Movement in Indiana, pp. 1-8. 
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tt. 
Cooperatives In and Around 


Camden, Maine 


A retail "Grocery Cooperative" was organized, to supply a few 
of the townspeople. It quickly closed up, however, with very little, 
if any loss, except the labor of the organizer. The difficulty was 
"too small capital," 

Later the State Department of Agriculture helped to organize 
& Farmerst Union, The capital was small, but the moral support and 
pookkeeping advice of the state department carried the organization 
through many perils, Some of these perils were lack of money, care 
less buying, favoritism to members by the manager, and lack of infor. 
mation concerning the business among the members, 

The late peril which crept in after the organization became 
fairly prosperous was "the habit of piling up account receivable, 
This was done to hold old accounts and to attract new ones. ‘This is 
folly of an extreme nature and should be avoided at all costs. It 
would be much better to sell for cash." 

By the credit system, farmers were helped a great deal, but 
they are apt to forget such favors when money is asked for, An an. 
nua, dinner at the yearly meeting of the stockholders helped to keep 
the members interested, More social activities blended with the busi. 
ness life of any cooperative are strongly advised, 

Another trouble that nearly ruined the company was when the 
manager had to make many contacts and enlarged his account with his 
own family, Cooperatives should not allow financial benefits to be 


passed around to officers: relatives, Officers should be selected to 


include men or women of various minds, but always the first considerstion 


shoulda be that of loyalty to the idea of cooperation, Like all life, 
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; 118, 
cooperatives are never safe and stable, but must be continuously on 


guard for trouble and looking for better methods. (1) 


(1) Letter from Leon 0. Crockett concerning Cooperatives In and Around 
Camden, Maine, pp. 1-3. 
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119. 
History of Distributive Cooperatives in 
Maine Before the War 

The distributive end consumer services cooperative movement in 
Maine has a history rich in failures dating back before the Civil War. 
These failures and resulting drawbacks to cooperative progress in the 
State may all be said to have come from tue common sin of omission, 

None of the cooperatives ever carried on a consistent and continuous 
educational program on the subject of cooperation for members and non 
members, 

It is significant that the latest and most ambitious attempt to 
carry out a program of consumer and agricultural supply cooperation... 
that of the Farmers: Union in their federation the Maine Farmers: Ex 
Change—-m-———_Was undertaken in the exact reverse of whay experience hes 
demonstrated should be the procedure, in recalling that attempt, sev. 
erai leaders in that movement have recently told how the central ore 
ganization was formed as a result of a gathering at Augusta which de_ 
cided to raise $27,0°0 and buy a plant to process grain and feeds, This 
business federation was liquidated at 10900 cents on the dollar because 
of the dissatisfaction with its mill and the uncertainty during the per 
iod of the 1921 grain crash, 

The Farmerst Union period was a case of relearning past mistakes. 
The larmerst Union was the second wave of cooperative effort in the 
Maine rural areas, Like the second wave among urban workers.—..—the 
Sovereigns of Industry effort------.. it resulted in a mixed lot of or. 
ganizations, some joint-stock companies in character and some Rochdele, 
Some indeed were not even cooperative in any commonly recognized sense, 


All the periods of the cooperative movement have demonstrated 


the need and the value of ;. 


120. 
1. Deomeratic organizations 
2, Education 
3, Limited interest in shares and the remaining "profits" 
distributed on the basis of patronage 
4, Cash busines 
5, Open or unlimited membership-.--lMost ilaine cooperatives, 
even today, discourage new permanent)»patrons by’ failing 
to obtain new members. 
6, Standard account and thorough audits 
The Protective Union and most of the grange stores show the mer. 
its of;. 
1. Selling at the prevailing market prices 
2. The need for sufficient capital and ample reserves com 
bined with an adequate potential volume of business before 
starting. 

The Knights of Labor made evident the need of political nevtralL 
ity. 

Scattered isolatedtgroups:have shown the need for federation to 
collaborate in matters of common interest, starting first with cooper— 
ative education, 

The time seems to be ripe for the establishment in Maine of some 
sort of federation or league of the existing distributive and consumer 
service cooperatives, With this in mind, & group of two committees met 
in Augusta in September, 1936, with delegates from seven cooperatives, 
to consider the state of cooperstives in Maine and to make recommenda. 


tions concerning them. (1) 


(1) Wm.C. Loring, Jr., Editor, History of Distributive Cooperstives in 
Maine Before the War, pp. t-25. 
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Harvard Cooperative Society 121. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Students at Harvard fifty years ago were forced to pay more for 
the things they bought than the people of Boston and Cambridge paid, end 
the Cambridge merchants were making unreasonable profits. In the early 
part of 1881, Mr. Kip conceived the idea of establishing a society or cor. 
poration to help less fortunate students buy their necessities, Notices 
were sent out to forty—two men who were regarded as likely to be inter. 
ested in @ philanthropic organization of this kind, 

Mr. Kip, acting as secretary, opened the first meeting at which 
it was decided that four hundred men would have to join for the success 
of the endeavor, The required four hundred were obtained, 

The society opened for active business in part of a store inoCol. 
lege House, with a limited stock of students' supplies, An important 
feature was the Affiliated Tradesmen, These were a group of represent— 
atives from every trade including art dealers, music dealers, shoe stores, 
clothing stores, and hatters with whom the society had an agreement that 
the presentation of a membership card would insure a discount (from 19% 
to 6@%) on cash purchases mace from these merchants. 

The Cooperative Society has been for many years one of the most 
important business enterprises in Cambridge. Its sales for the current 
year (1933) will amount to $1,000,000. It has 9,100 members at the Her. 
vard Square shop and 2,600 at Massachusetts Institute of Technology; in 
addition, many who are not members of the society, are frequent purchas— 


ers of the goods it offers for sale. (1) 


(¢ > eee . Origin of the Harvard Cooperative Society, pp. 1-12. 


<< 
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Stoneham Cooperative Society 


Stoneham, Massachusetts 


The Stoneham Cooperative Society was organized with 18 members 
in September, 4936. From that time to January, 1938 the members pur- 
chased $169.34 worth of goods, with 9 saving of $30.11. A 4% patron. 
age dividend was declared in January, 1938. The chief reasons for such 
Slow growth are attributed to;- 

1. The members are not poor enough to actually need the 
savings 

2, They are so scattered geographically that they cannot 
conveniently buy together except when they attend study 
club meetings at the home of one of the members 

3, A full stock of groceries cannot be carried from one 
place to another, 


About 20 study meetings have been held since September, 1936. (1) 


(1) Card from W.R.Thornton, president, relative to Stoneham Cooperative 
Society. 
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123. 
The Farm Bureau in Messachusetts 
Waltham, Massachusetts 
In its pamphlet no history of the Massachusetts Farm Bureau 
was given, However, there was given the putpose, work, etc., of a Farm 
Bureau in general according to the Rochdale plan, It emphasizes the 
aims of the Purchasing Department as follows;. 
The Purchasing Department of the Farm Bureau operates with 
four ends in view: 
t. To buy for members supplies and materials that are 
of high quality and that will furnish the utmost 
in value; 
2. to buy these supplies at the lowest prices possible; 
3, to give the best possible services through effic. 
ient methods of distribution; 
4. to keep abreast of the developments in scientific 
research so as to provide Massachusetts farmers 
with every invention and every new product that 


seems likely to increase their profits. (1) 


(1) -------, The Farm Bureau in Massachusetts; Purchasing Guide, pp.1-54. 
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124. 


United Cooperative Society of 
Maynard, Massachusetts 
In 1906, 2 committee was appointed for the purpose of seeking 
pledges for membership in a cooperative society. As a result of the 
canvass, about 200 people (Finns) pledged to buy, at least one $5 share, 
With this money they purchased the bankrupt stock of a private merchant 
and rented quarters in January, 1907. 

The depression, which started in 1997 and continued through 1908 
and 1909, caused a stumbling block to progress, The board of directors 
were faced with a grave problem of trying to keep the society solvent, 
The manager resigned and returned to Finland, 

A new manager was found, but the societyts funds were so low 
that he was unable to get credit from any of the wholesalers in Boston, 

Steps were taken to collect all accounts owed to the society, 
Money was paid in and the business continued, It was found that cred. 
it business was a great stumbling block to pregress, This method of 
procedure was banned, Growth and expansion has gone on so that in 
1936, the sales volume was $475,93t. The society has at present 1,024 


members, (1) 


ciety of Maynard, Massachusetts, pp. 1-52. 


if fp Se . Thirtieth Anniversary Year Book of United Cooperative So_ 
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125. 
Farm Bureau_in Michigan 

The Farm Bureau in Michigan was organized by a group of indeu 
pendent County Farm Bureaus February 4, 1919, 2t the Michigan Agricul 
tural College at Hast Lansing. In 1937 the State Farm Bureau wes com 
posed of 42 County Ferm Bureaus and had affiliated with it 7 comnodity 
marketing exchanges and 127 local cooperative associations. The object 
of the Michigan State Farm Bureau was stated February 4, 1919 "to provide 
means and ways for Sed eed action on agricultural problems." (1) 
It was founded as a business organization, but dedicated also to = soc 
isl program, The organization was instructed to develop Farm Bureau 
programs on the cooperative marketing of live stock, grain, beans, wool, 
fruit, dairy products and other commodities, 

In the years that have vassed, the Farm Bureau Services has 
branched into other fields, each time endeavoring to work out an im 
provement in quality service or merchandising economy for the farmer 
patron. In 1937 the principal farm supplies handled by the Farm Bureau 
Services and the year introduced were; 

192 0----Seeds 
1920----Fertilizers 
1921t----Binder Twine 
1922——-—Dairy Feeds 
19234---Poultry Feeds 
1928----Lubricating Oils 
193 0----ence 
1932----Gasoline 


1934——---Farm Machinery 


(1) emer nee -. The Farm Bureau _in iichigan, p. 3, 
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193 4———_Sprays and Insecticides 

193 4—-——Harness 

1935-—---Barn and Poultry Equipment 

1935----Paint 

1935----Iractors 

1935--~-Steel Roofing 

1936----Klectrical Goods 

For its distribution system, Farm Bureau Services has about 375 

outlets in lower Michigan, principally farmers! cooperative elevators, 
shipping associations, creameries, and merchandise associations. In 
dividually may of the local cooperatives are large enterprises and ore 


strong financially. (1) 
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The Wixom Cooperative 127. 
Wixom, Michigan 1 


The Wixom Cooperative was organized about twenty years ago with 


@ capital of $2,500 and twenty-five members, as a consumer cooperative. 


This group bought over the local elevator and planned the operation of 
this elevator as a local enterprise. For a number of years it was op. 
erated in quite a successful manner, gradually retiring the debt of 
$18,000. But the size of the business did not grow very rapidly. Then 
the first enthusiasm of the original members began to wane and it became 
difficult to gather a quorum for a business meeting. It got so that 
the business was being operated practically as a stock company. Pat. 
ronage dividends ceased anu there was no educational program. The ex. 
cellent manager contrived to hold the outfit together, and finally pay 
off the debt. The cooperative did not contribute much to the social 
and economic life of the commnity. 

As late as five years ago, the only commodities hanaled were coal, 
stock feeds, and a few farm supplies, such as fencing, posts, cement, 
and lime, A month in which $5,000 worth of business was done was con. 
sidered remarkable, 

New members were taken into the cooperative by selling them one 
or more shares, Patronage dividends were paid to 490 people who bought 
shares at $10 per share, Many improvements were made, Business im 
proved so that last year the gross sales amounted to $179,000. The book 
value of the cooperative is now $60,000 with capital stock outstanding 
of $35,000. It is the unanimous opinion of the members that the coop 
erative is just beginning to grow, 

This outstanding recent success is almost entirely due to edu 


cation carried on by the cooperative and the Farmerst Union, Without this 
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128. 
education, it would probably have gotten into fewer hands (the process 
had already started) and would have become 4 private business built with 
the patronage of the people of the community, but not owned by them. 
Education is the key to the successful development of the cooperatives, It 
is necessary for the consumer to be cognizant of the fact that he has 
built and paid for every store, building, and factory in the commnity 


and that it is high time he began to build for himself, (1) 


(1) Letter from William Ramsey, Jr. relative to the Wixom Cooperative, 
po. 1-4, 
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Northern States Cooperative League 
Minnespolis, Minnesota 


The reasons for tie success of cooperatives in this particular 
locality are stated as follows;. 
t. A definite understanding of cooperative principles and 
philosophy 
2. Loyalty to the same 
3, A constant education of cooperative members 
4, Sticking very close to cooperative principles of cash 
trade, efficient management, careful auditing of books, 
and training of employees, 
The reasons for any set-backs or failures smong cooperatives in 
this locality are attributed to the following; 
?.. Disregarding cooperative principles 
2. Lack of education 
3, Credit business 
4, Poor management 
5, Area political disputes... Intthis instance, it hap. 
pened to be communist groups who wished to use the coop. 
eratives to aid the commnist cause, creating a split in 
the ranks, whicn weakened some societies and caused a few 


failures, (1) 


(1) Letter from Cecil R, Crews relative to Northern States Cooperative 
League, pp. } and 2, 
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130. 
Consumerst Cooperative Association 
North Kensas City, Missouri 


In 1929 @ group of pioneers in cooperation met and formed the 
wholesale thst later was to become the Consumers! Coopyrative Associaw 
tion--~~-CCA is it familiarly called, Only petroleum products were 
handled at the start, 

Immediately after its organization the usefulness of the wholesale 
was established, The business grew steadily,the first office and plent 
being enlarged four times, Other products were added..ctires, auto ac. 
cessories, paint, building materials, and groceries, Mach year addition 
al groups have joined CCA and each year savings have been made, surplus 
increased,mand patronage dividends declared, 

Along with 7 other American wholesale cooperatives, CCA is a4 
member of the National Cooperatives, Incorporated, with offices in Chi. 
cago, whose sole purpose is to serve as a giant purchasing organization 
for its member wholesalers, 

Also CCA is 2 member of the Cooperative League of the U.S.A, 
which is educational headquarters for the cooperative movement in the 
United States, 

Through these national organizations CCA is affiliated with In. 
ternational Cooperative Alliance with headquarters in Manchester, Encuw 
land, the largest economic organization in the world, reoresenting more 
than t09,000,000 members of cooperatives in 39 countries, 

Starting with only 29 retail member cooperatives, CCA has, by 
faithful service, attracted other Co-ops to its membership of 342. 
The amount of CCA common stock has gone steadily upwards from 


$495,36 in 4929 to $92,952.43 in 1936. 
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The growth of CCA from its beginning has been nothing snort of 
phenomenal. Because true progress in the cooperative movement comes 
only from definite plans and goals to be achieved from year to year, 
the CCA at its annual meeting in February, 1935, adopted a five year 
plan, Its purpose was two-fold; First, to stress cooperative educstion, 
and second, to increase cooperative trading. The results of two years 
have been gratifying and mucn progress has been made in the direction 
of cooperative education, 

Sales for 34935 totaled $2,994,510.27, or fully 48 per cent great. ' 
er than the preceding year. And for the year 1936, the sales graph 


Jumped 25 per cent above 1935, the total sales being $3,756,295.46. (1) 


(1) -------Your Co-op, pp. I-16. 
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132. 
New Jersey Consumerst Cooperative, Incorporated 

New Jersey Consumers Cooperative, Incorporated, was granted s 
charter by the State of New Jersey in the fall of 1935 as a merger of 
Madison and Summit cooperatives, each a year older. It is comprided 
of over 1,000 shareholding member families in the New Jersey suburbs 
of greater New York and operates stores in ifadison, East Orange, Cald_ 
well, Nutley, and Fairlawn, 

Its present business consists chiefly of food and fuel sales. 
coal, fuel oil, groceries, meats, fruits, vegetables, with inci. 
dental lines, some of them seasonal. All business is done on a cash 
basis, 

Membership is acquired by the purchase of one share of New Jer. 
sey Consumerst Cooperative stock which costs $5 and pays 6 per cent in. 


terest. (1) 


pp. T=—4,. 


1) --------. New Jersey Consumers: Cooperative, Incorporated, 


133. 
Consumers! Cooperative Services, Incorporated 
New York City 
Consumers: Cooperative Services, Incorporated, was organized in 
1920. In 1936 its membership was 4499, This is an organization of con. 
sumers, the aim of which is to provide members with food and various 
services on a non-profit basis. They believe that business and industry 
could be made to promote social welfare more effectively and more direct— 
ly than they do at present, 
Consumerst Cooperation is an experiment in that direction, It 
differs quite radically in structure ana method from ordinary business 
in that it places ownership and responsibility on the conswner, and op- 
erates without private profit, 
Capital comes from two sources: 
1, The gale of shares to consumers ($10.00 for two shares, 
pius a fee of 25 cents for membership) 
2, From the permanent fund which is built up for the safe 
ty and extension of the business, 
In March, 1937, the total income amounted to $434,815, The net 


earnings amounted to $4,112; with a membership of 4,978. (1) 


1) a=... - Consumers? cooperative Services, Incorporated; How It Works, 


n 
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Cooperative Distributors, Incorporated 
New York City 


Cooperative Distributors was founded in May, 1933 on a shoestring 
like most cooperatives and has grown continuously, having reached a 
monthly mail order and over-the-counter volume of approximately $10,000. 
It has accumulated assets in the form of equipment, mailing lists, and 
above all, good-will, 

More than 3009 products are being distributed by Cooperative Dis- 
tributors. These cover a wide variety of consumers: needs, including 
many items of wearing apparel for men and women and children, household 
supplies and furnishings, personal items such as cosmetics, shaving sup- 
plies, etc. 

Any consumer may join Cooperative Distributors by the purchase of 
one $5 share of stock, Only fully paid members have voting rights. 

Meny members buy extra shares and help the cooperative by furnishing 
much needed working capital. 

Although membership has grown and volume of business has increséed, 
Cooperative Distributors has not as yet been able to operate at a prof. 
it in any year, This is partly due to the fact that in the early years 
its promotional and educational expenses were expectionally high, 

The net sales for the year ending March 31, 1937 amount to $130,652.99. 
The number of shareholders were 3,464, showing a grand increase from 


the number of 33 in March of 1933. (1) 


(1) Harry Howe; Cooperative Distributors, Incorporated, pp. 1-4. 
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135. 
nhastern Cooperative League 


New York City 
The World War temporarily stopped the growth of cooperstives in 


this country, and the post war years found but 2 sprinkling of them in 
the East. By 1925, the movement had gained enough headway to warrant 
the formation of the Eastern Cooperative League, a federation of six. 
teen local cooperatives in New England, New York, and New Jersey, Penn 
syivania, Maryland, and Delaware have since been included in the terri_ 
tory served, 

Initially, the Eastern Cooperative League was housed with the Ne. 
tional Cooperative League and it reeeived the part-time service of the 
National League Secretary. In 1933, after the establishment of the East_ 
ern Cooperative Wholesale, its functions were taken over by the mansger 
of the wholesale. A strong wholesale society, as demonstrated by world 
cooperative experience, is essential to the expansion of cooperative en 
terprise. Without a strong wnolesale, under present conditions, indiv— 
idual societies cannot tnrive, With a strong wholesale, the risk of 
failure in any part of the cooperative economic structure is minimized, 
In 1935, some of the small resources of the wholesale were set aside 
for educational purposes, With limited funds and staff, the Eastern 
Cooperative League has covered a number of important fields, 

Incorporated under the cooperative laws of New York, the East. 
ern Cooperative Wholesale conforms to all principles of a cooperative 
ieavebaial The control is in the hands of member societies, It is fi_ 
nanced from these sources and has a total capital (1937) of $24,500. 


With this amount of capital, the wholesale is undertaking to finance 


what promises to be & $500,000 business, This whole capital is being 


136. 
used to buy merchandise, which is largely laveled CO-OP, 

In size, the groups represented in the wholesalests support renge 
from the small groups of t5 to 20; Which are just beiginning to practice 
cooperative buying, up to large old societies such as the Consumerst Cow 
operative Services operating ten cafeterias and two stores, and the Mey. 
nard and Fitchburg societies which have several large syores each, 

The increase in volume of business of 1936 and 1937 over 1935 is 
largely an increase over the brokerage business of the earlier year and 
represents substantially what the wholesale undertook to handle through 
its own warehouse and under its own label to as large extent as possi. 
ble, With 1937 promising to double the 1935 volume, the number of em 
ployees and the amount of working capitai required to warehouse goods 
is several times that needed in 4935. But the usefulness of the whole 
sale as an agency for strengthening and extending the cooperative move 
ment in the East has increased in even greater proportions. An active 
cooperative wholesale is a growing concern. It is supported by a grow. 

ing number of local societies who are stockholding members and by an 
even larger number who are buying from the wholesale during the "peri. 
od of grace" which is permitted to new societies while they are getting 
their start, The application for membership and subscriptions to stock 


by these new groups come in steadily. (1) 


(1) Robert L.Smith; Esstern Cooperative League Activities Report snd Ppow 
gram Recommendations, pp. 1-25. 
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137. 
The New Cowoperative Company 


In 1908 the New Co-operative Company emerged from a4 buying club 
to a small store opersting on the Rochdale plan, with some modifications 
to comply with commnity ideals, 

Thirty-five miners started the society with three major object— 
ives. The first objective wes to correct a wrong, They believed that 
the profit system is wrong and the middlemants gain excessive, They 
planned their store to save the middlemants gain, thereby making mater 
ial savings to themselves, The second objective was the abolition of 
the profit system in business, while the third was to bring a more just 
and equitable economy through peaceful evolutionary cooperative idesls. 

The membership has grown from 35 members to 911, with a share 
eapiteal of $38,358.10 and 4 surplus of $111,301.71 (1) 
"Step by step, thrill by thrill, the dream of the pioneers has 


been realized,” (2) 


a A Ne 


(1) --------. The New Co-operative Company, pp. 1-t5. 
(2 )93bid, Bs Ve 
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138. 
The Ohio Ferm Bureau 
Columbus, Ohio 

Following a successful State Fair in 1880, the Farmers: Insti 
tute movement took on new life. Supported by the farmers themselves, 
these institutes guided the agricultural schools in theiy extension yrow 
gram by acqueinting them with the needs and the problems of the farmer, 
County Improvement Associations were formed throughout the state durine 
the period 1911-1919, to obtain this help. 

On Fepruary 28, 1919, representatives of 76 County Farm Bureaus 
and Improvement Associations assembled at the Ohio State University end 
formed the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation. In 1920 the Ohio Farm Bureau 
began to distribute comm@dities to its members, Three years later, the 
Ohio Ferm Bureau Service Company was formed to take over these functions, 
In order to conform more truly with the cooperative pattern, this organ. 
ization was changed in 1934 to the Farm Bureau Cooperative Association, 

The present 100,000 patrons of the Ohio Farm Bureau are united 
around the purposes, personalities, and program of the organization, 
This fund of common interest does much to strengthen old loyalties and 
enlist new friends. Through press and radio, the members and general 
public are informed of new developments in cooperative and legislative 
work, In this way, the various agencies of the organization, including 
insurance, rural electrification, legislation, marketing, purchasing, 
finance, organization, and education are able to commnicate with each 


other and with the general public. (1) 


(1) -------, Building Through Cooperative Action; The Story of the Ohio 
Farm Bureau, pp. 1-32. 


139. 
Pennsylvenia Farm Bureau Federation 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


The Pennsylvania Farm Bureau Federation was orgenized two and 
one half years ago. It operates in ten counties, enjoying a volume of 
$500,000, and expects to do well over one million dollars this year, 
Pennsylvania has en advantage in its very youth for it can avail it. 


self of the experience of sister cooperatives, (1 
is p 


tion, 1p. 


I TT 
(1) G. Emerson's letter relative to the Pennsylvania Farm Bureau Federe— | 
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Central Cooperative Wholesale 
Superior, Wisconsin 


In July, 1917, an organization meeting was held in Superior, Wis. 
consin, Nineteen local cooperative stores from Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illo 
inois, and Michigan were represented, The delegates decided to incornor. 
ate a joint-buying organization under the statutes of Wisconsin end they 
adopted the name Co-opnerstive Central Exchange, 

They hed an authorized capitalization of $75,000, sharesv.of $1oo 
each, and a board of nine directors, Sales of the Co-operative Central 
Exchange for the first four-month period amounted to $25,573.62. At the 
end of the first full year of operation, Co-operative Central Exchange 
had 24 fully paid affiliated cooperatives, 

During the abnormal conditions following the war, three of these 
groups went under,in the next two or three years largely because they 
did not turn in time to the Co-operative Central Exchange for help, Dur. 
ing the depression, sales dropped, but no operating loss was shown, 

In 1936 the Co-operative Central Exchange, now known as the CCW 
(Central Cooperative Wholesale) increased the number of member societies 
to 107. Ib served over 160 cooperatives, member and nonmember, Ten of 
these societies have since gone out of existence and eleven others had 
no trading relations with the Central Cooperative Wholesale in 1936. 
Thus, the number of "active" or patronizing member societies totalled 
86. The total purchases of these 86 societies from the Central Coon 
erative Wholesale in 193€ amounted to $2,755,708. 

The four most important divisions of the Central Cooperative 


Wholesale, as far as its activities are concerned are; 


1. 


ae ee ee 


1 
Wholesale or distributive division 
Productive division 
Education division 


Accounting division (tf) 


. Iwentieth Year; Central Cooperative Wholesale, pp. 1-20. 
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Midland Cooperative Wholesale 
Minneapolis, Minnesota and Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Midland Cooperative Wholesale is an organization of retail cou 
operative oil associations and other consumer co-ops in Minnesota end 
Wisconsin, It has been operating for ten years, having begun wholesele 
operations in 1927. In 4927 the business volume was a little more then 
@ quarter of a million dollars. In 1936 it was over three million dol- 
lars, 

Continuous expansion is one of the cardinal principles of con 
sumer cooperation, This principle has been followed by the cooperative 
0il association in so far as territorial growth is concerned, Their sta. 
tions may be found in nearly every county in Minnesota and Wisconsin, 
They have also expanded in the number of services rendered and commodi_ 
ties sold, However, they have not advanced beyond the pioneer stage of 
serving themselves at retail and wholesale. Only in a few instances have 
they reached back into the field of production. This they must do in or. 
der to be most efficient. This is the challenge of the future, 

In 192) there was only one cooperative oil association in Minne 
sota, The next year another one was prganized, Five years after when 
Midland was started, there were 52 in Minnesota, Im 1929 their number 
had grown to 72. By January, 1937, there was a total of 176 oil associa 
tions in Minnesota alone, and 3509 in Wisconsin, 

In 1927 the net gains were $3,473.07; im 1936, $71,574.36. 

Midland hag the distinction of being the only cooperative whole. 
sale built entirely from the savings made by its own operations, Hach 


member association is required to have five $1090 sheres of common stock, 


143. 
plus one additional share for each 50 members of the local cooperative, 


Thus, &@ cooperative with 250 members is required to have ten shares, (| ) 


(1) -----—— . Ten Years of Progress, pp. 1-20. 
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Cooperative Purchasing of Farm Supplies 


Farm Credit Administration, Washington, D.C. 

It is difficult to indicate a definite beginning for the agricul_ 
tural cooperative purchasing movement in the United States, According 
to Nourse, about 1850 numerous farmers’ clubs were organized in Illi 
nois, and in 1858 2 convention of Illinois farmers recommended the for 
mation of farmers: clubs wherever practicable, and the formation of whole 
sale purchasing and selling agencies in the great centers of commerce. 

The Farmers Educational and Cooperative Union of America, known 
popularly as the "Farmers: Union", originated in 19092 as an outgrowth 
of the old Farmers Alliance movement, The most significant cooperative 
purchasing developments under Farmers: Union auspices have occurred in 
the States of Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Iowa, the Dakotas, and Minne 


sota, (1) 


(1) Joseph G.Knapp and John H.Lister; Cooperative Purchasing of Farm 
Supplies, pp. 1-92. 
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145. 
fase Studies...~Producerst Coopveratives 
Farmers Union Central Exchange 


Ssint Paul, Minnesota 


The first organization which was known as the Farmers Union Ex. 
change was incorporated by the Board of Directors of the Farmers Union 
Terminal Association in 1927, principally for the purpose of marketing 
binder twine in North Dakota, The Farmers Union Exchange which was the 
forerunner of the present wholesale association, functioned es a sub 
sidiary of the Farmers Union Terminal Association and was always owned 
100 per cent by that cooperative marketing association, 

In 1931, the Farmers Union Central xchange began doing business, 
It hed no capital,no assets, no liabilities. But it had something that 
was worth more than assets and capital. It had the consolidated business 
volume of about 50 local affiliated oil cooperatives which had set up 
the wholesale, owned it, and could be depended upon to purchase 100 ver 
cent of their requirements through their own wholesale organization, 

In 1936 there were 233 affiliated companies dealing in oil, with 
wholesale earnings of $66,698.64. The fundamental soundness of the Ferm 
ers Union program is very evident, The business activities have returned 
to the patrons hundreds of thousands of dollars, And their success hes 
proved the value of the organization, This success should be the finel 
proof to those who have not yet seen the need for a militant, class con. 
scious organization to lift the farmer to his rightful place in our eco. 
nomic life, 

As its capital grows, it stands ready to expand;—.~expand with new 
affiliated companies so it can reach new consumers, expand also into new 


lines and products on which consumers are still at the mercy of the nrof. 
it seeker, (1) 


(1) ------—-, Set-up, History, Growth and Development, pp. 1-16. 
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Farmers Union Live Stock Commission 
South Saint Paul, Minnesota 

The Farmers Union Live Stock Comnission was organized in 1922 
and was controlled by the Iowa Farmers Union, From 4922 until 1926, 
the Farmers Union Live Stock Comnission struggled along under unfavi 
orable conditions, doing enough business to pay operating expenses, 
and sometimes have a little over which was paid back to the patrons 
on @ basis of patronage dividends. 

By 1925, a8 the Equity receivership (business which was bought 
out to organize the cooperative) was being closed up, a serious prob- 
lem faced the Board of Directors, When the Equity pioneered in the 
field, they were met by a vicious boycott, which made it impossible 
for Equity to rent office space in the Exchange building, controlled 
by the privately owned Stockyards Company and commission firms, As 
& result, the Equity had to buy a site and build an office building, 
It was decided to take the profits from the livestock business to mate 
a down payment on the building, and send to the patrons of that year 
(1935) certificates of interest in the building, equal to what their 
dividends would have been, 

The farmers didn't like these certificates and they stopped dow 
ing business with the Farmers Union Live Stock Commission. So 4 re 
organization took place, resulting in the present magnificent organ. 
ization, 

The present Union is owned by three state organizations affil_ 
iated with the Farmers Educational and Cooperative Union of America, 


Montana, North Dakota, Wisconsin, also by the Minnesota Farmers Union, 


The amount of ownershio that each state has in the Farmers Union Live 


147. 
Stock Commission depends upon the amount of business furnisned to it 
by each State, 
Since 1932, the volume of business handled by this organization 
has been declining due to the unusually severe drouth conditions, The 
hundreds of thousands of cattle and sheep bought by the Federal Govern. 


ment were not handled by the commission firms. (1) 


(cee History; Accomplishments and Failures, pp. t-20. 
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148, 
Montane Farmers Union 

The organization of the Montana Farmers Union can be said to 
have been built out of the hopes, dreams, and lives of its members, 
Since 1932, there has been very little outside help in building the 
Farmers Union in Montana, All progress has depended upon the steady 
growth in membership, In 14932 the dues—paying members numbered 3,070; 
in 4936, the number reached 4,725, This is not an outstanding growth, 
but it occurred during a period in which much of Montana had been with. 
out a crop, These figures represent, too, actual cash paid in, ~--____ 
no notes, post.dated checks or orders were accepted for dues, 

A balance of about $3,000 is maintained at all times, The totel 
receipts for the year 4936 were over $20,000. The dues for membershin 
is $3.50 yearly. 

There are four cooperative enterprises which are state-wide in 
scope, Three of these, the Farmers Union Live Stock Commission, the 
Farmers Union Central Exchange, and the Farmers Union Terminal Exchange, 
are organizations that operate in North Dakota, Minnesota, and Wiscon- 
Sin, as well as in Montana, A fourth cooperative enterprise is the 
Farmers Union Mutual Fire Insurance Company whose activities are con 
fined to Montana, 

The Farmers Union promotes their organization, watches over their 
welfare, spreads the philosophy of cooperation among their customers, 
secures favorable legislation, the cooperatives: means of advertising, 
and is their best salesman. In return, most of these cooperatives con. 
tribute 5 per cent of their net income to the Farmers Union anda many 
check off the dues of their customers who are eligible to become mem 


bers of the union. (1) 


(1) -------. Twenty-one Years oi Growth and Achievement, pp. 1-76. 
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149. 
Merrimack Farmers: Exchange of Concord 


Concord, New Hampshire 
The only pamphlet sent by this exchange is entitled "Merrimack 


Stores." It contains a series of pictures which show where their stores 
are located: Derry, Epping, Exeter, Goffstowm, Henniker, Laconia, Man_ 
chester, Milford, New Boston, Peterborough, Pittsfield, Warner, Concord, 
Nashua, and #psom, 

On the last page of this pamphlet is a list of the items in which 
the Merrimack Stores sre interested; Asphalt Shingles, Barn Equipment, 
Cod Liver Oil, Cream Separators, Disinfectants, Dusters, Farm Machinery, 
Farm Seales, Feeds, Fertilizers, Field Seed, Flour, Garden Seed, Garden 
Tools, Grains, Grease, Hay, Lubricating Oil, Milking Machines, Molasses, 
Nails, Paint, Peat Moss, Portland, Cement, Poultry Equipment, Roofing 
Paper, Rope, Spray Material, Sprayers, Steel Roofing, Straw, Tires, Weter 
Systems, and Wire Fencing, 


No further information is contained in the pamphlet. (1) 


(Ty... . Merrimack Stores, pp. I-16. 
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North Dakota Farmers Union 

North Dakota Farmers Union is built upon the same plan as that 
of the Montana Farmers Union, The following item concerning the oil 
cooperatives is, however, interesting; 

The Farmers Union of North Dakota set up their cooperative oil 
wholesale in 5t.Paul in 1928. In six years this organization spread 
a net work of cooperative filling stations across western Minnesota, 
through North Dakota and eastern Montana. In rural North Dakota, it 
is the leading distributor of oil and gasoline, In eighty-eight North 
Dakota towns there was sold during 1934, a total of 55,000,000 gallons 
of gas, tractor fuel and kerosene, Of this, the cooperatives sold 
17,000,000 gallons, tlhe average cooperative sold 195,000 galions that 


year. (1) 


(1) -------. Ten Years of Achievement, pp. 1-80. 
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151.6 
Windsor County Farmers: Exchange 


White River Junction, Vermont 


The Windsor County Farmers: Exchange of White River Junction, 
Vermont, was organized in 4917 as a stock cooperative, There were only 
a few members and they pooled their orders, By so doing, they were eo 
ble to save the extra charges placed on their purchases by retail mer 
chants, 

From this small group, the association grew, until in 1933, it 
was doing about $213,000 total sales and had $7,610 in capital stock, 
At this time it was voted that all stock should be redeemed at par plus 
to per cent and the articles of the association were cnanged so that any 
farmer purchasing $t00 worth of goods during the fiscal year becomes » 
member and is issued a membership certificate which entitles him to one 
vote, 

Since changing from a stock corporation to a non-estock coopers— 
tive, the Farmers Exchange has greatly increased business facilities 
and commodities handled, The items now handled include; fertilizer, 
seeds, insecticides, gasoline, oil, farm machinery and implements, and 
general farm supplies, There are about 700 members with whom business 


is done and the majority seem to be "the better class of farmers" , 


Operating Stazement for 1936 


Purchases and Marketing for Members $429,304.49 
Cost of Merchandise 408 369.65 
Gross Harnings from Purchases 20,934, 84 
Administrative Expenses 14 185.71 


Net Operating Savings 6,749.13 


152. 
Dividends for 1935, Paid in 1936 $1,008.74 
Annual Dinner 152,60 
Financial Expenses 470.0 1 ,631,41 
Net Savings to Working Capital $5,117.72 


Out of this, Net Savings of 1.19% of the total purchases, 1%, 


or approximately $4,293, is being returned in Patronage Dividends, (1 ) 


(1) ——-——- . Brief History of the Windsor County Farmerst #xchange, pp.1-4, 


153. 
Cooperative Marketing of Agricultural Products 
Farm Credit Administration, Washington, D.C. 


Agricultural production in the United Staves involves some 
6,800,000 individual farm units, Most of these farms produce one or 
more commodities which enter into the channels of trade, Cooperstive 
handling of farm produce in the United States had its beginning a cen. 
tury ago, American farmers in many sections of the country had formed 
agricultural societies of various kinds previous to their attempts to 
organize for marketing purposes, 

So far as available records show, dairy farmers were the first to 
attempt collective action in marketing. A cooperative cheese factory 
was established as early as 1810, and this was followed by otuer simi- 
lex establishments, Toward the middle of the century, cooperative grain 
elevators began to appear, and from 1870 on, the development of cooper. 
ative marketing associations became widespread, 

The Cooperative Division of the Farm Credit Administration has 
record of the organization dates of 16,178 cooperative marketing associa. 
tions prior to 1900. The ten year period of greatest organization ac. 
tivity was 1914 to 1923, during which more than 59 per cent of all ree 
corded marketing associations were formed, 

There were in 1935 nearly 50 active federations of locel mark. 
eting associations, and 50 cooperative terminal-market sales agencies. 
There are now (1935) operating more than 1099 large centralized cooper. 
ative associations with a total membership of about 450,000 agricul. 


tural producers, 


The Cooperative Division attempts to keep in contact with 411 
cooperative marketing associations in the United States, In 1935, the 
division had record of 8,794 of these associations, about 70 per cent 


of which were located in the North Caentral Stayes, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
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and Iowa leading in number of associations, 
The total value of products sold by the farmers! cooperative 
marketing associations for the 1934-1935 season is estimated at 


$1,343 ,000,000. (1) 


———.- 


(1) Ward W, Fetrow; Cooperative Marketing of Agricultural Products, n», 
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iquity Farmers: Produce Cooperative Association 


Ashland, Wisconsin 


The Equity Farmers: Produce Cooperative Association was orgsnized 
in 1928, primarily because many farmers objected to the middleman, who had 
never seen nor laid hand on a sack of feed, getting a profit of $8.00 
per ton for simply giving the farmer a slip to get it at the wholesale, 
Much opposition was aroused to the organization, even the local wholessle 
trying to break the organization, 

A joint meeting of this association wito representatives of the 
local merchants led to the setting of a definite price for feed and flour, 
This price was not maintained by the local merchants. Consequently, this 
association closed its doors and sent its patrons to buy out the lot from 
the local merchants, The wholesale had agreed to stend any loss incurred, 
As a result of this experience, snother agreement meeting was held, but 
again the price was not maintained by the local dealers and consequent. 
ly the Equity Cooperative Association decided to make its own prices in 
the future, 

At the present time (1938) the membership is nearly 200, Esch 
year since 1928 a patronage dividend in the form of stock has been neid, 
The Equity Produce Cooperative Association was capitalized in 1928 at 
$8,000 of which $2,500 was raised and the balance subscribed for, At 
this year's meeting in March, the capital stock will be raised to $20,000. 
All but the first $2,500 of this capital stock was earned in patronage 
dividends, As this association is organized as a producer cooperative, 
it is exempt from the federal income tax, 

The loyalty of its members, efficient management, and adequate 
bookkeeping methods have been vitel factors in the success of this or- 
ganization. (t) 


A 
(1) Letter from Fred Schorr, bookkeeper of Equity Farmerst Produce Coon. 
erative Association, 2pp. 
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Case Against the Cooperatives 
The following observations as made by Wyand (1) indicate some 
of the wealmesses of cooperatives;. 

Most cooperatives favor continued competition, not only be 
tween cooperatives but between cooperatives and private business as well 
in order to prevent a slump into mediocrity. It would seem therefore 
that in preserving the traditions of individualism the cooperative has 
not altogether eradicated the evils of the system which it wishes to sun. 
plant, Competing groups can and do experience the same impulsions to anti 
social acts as competing individuals, 

The consumer may profit from transition to cooperative enter- 
prise, but in the strictest sense he will have no more of a shsre in de. 
termining economic policy then than he has now. Bor the most part, any im. 
provements the representatives of cooperating consumers will be able to ef. 
fect will be physical or financial in nature. From the standpoint of dee 
Sires, the buyerts existing wants are being satisfied today about as ef_ 
fectively as they would be under cooperation. To serve its purpose the 
cooperative would have to create new wants for its constitutents, but it 
is to be noted that the process of creating new desires and of operating 
the cooperative enterprise would involve an economic oligarchy as abso. 
lute as is the present individualistic system. 

Since honest and efficient managers can be found to operste 
such large cooperatives as the English Cooperative Wholesale, why canrt 
the scale of operations be expanded a little further to make possible 
the creation of a cooperative state? The answer generally given by the 
proponents of cooperatives stresses the advantages of voluntary coonrera 
tion as contrasted with political coercion, stating that cooperatives 


seek the welfare of their members, whereas the political state seeks the 


Dy ne Tar “nae — om a em ~~~ re RR” aE REET Yaa ed Rae arene eran ater nena 
(1) Charles S, Wyand; The 4conomics of Consumption, Dp. 412-423. 
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interest of the state. This argument leads to a distinction betweem >o- 
litical democracy and economic democracy, and further forces one to con. 
cluce that the present form of government in the United States is unsuit. 
ed to serve the consumers: interest. f acignt it not be possible that if a 
democratic state works for the welfare of the state, democratic cooversa— 
tives might slso work for the welfare of the cooperative, Moreover, if 
men will cooperate voluntarily on 2 small scale, what is to prevent equsl 
voluntary cooperation on a larger plane? 

One weakness of coopersetives is the wealmess of individuals, 
More specifically, the strength of a cooperative is determined in part by 
the strength or weakness of itg management, Of greater significance than 
indifference or dishonesty is the inefficiency with which many cooperatives 
are operated byPersons who lack both & kmowledge of their economic function 
and training in the performance of their duties. The intelligent and eco- 
nomical wholesale selection of modern products requires a degree of train. 
ing and skill few men possess, No cooperative can hope to compensate for 
the ignorance of its officials with an abundance of enthusiasm, On the oth 
er hand, when a competent manager is hired, the organization lets itself 
open to all of the evils characteristic of the operation of the modern cor. 
porétion whoseemany stockholders so frequently find their own interests sub 
ordinated to those of management, Cooperation will have to turn towserd the 
attainment of better men at the same time that it aims to build 2 better 
society. 

Another disadvantage of consumer cooperation, as it is now prac. 
ticed, lies in the weakness of democracy, Control by a large group slways 
makes for an unwieldly and cumbersome procedure. It is patently tmpossible 
to practice pure democracy and, at the same time, procure quick and effect— 
ive action on unanticipated but vital issues, When cooperatige hones to ex. 


pendcits clientele through competition with private enterprise, the democrat— 


ic tradition is a serious menace, Among the more successful cooperstives, 
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the democratic prodedure versists as an ideal rather than as a working 
part of the organization's actuel policy. 

The greatest obstacle to effective consumer cooperation today 
is to be found in the attempts to compete with the vrofit System under the 
rules of a self-help economy, Attempts at competition can lead only to 
the destruction of the cooperative as an agency seeking the honest sat 
faction of the consumers: wants, The cooperative errs in distributing 
many of the goods that are widely exploited by private enterprise, such as 
patent medicines, If the cooperative actuelly sought the consumer's ecow 
nomic and physical well-being it could not offer him a good half of the 
products new made and sold for profit, It thus becomes apparent thet the 
cooperative cannot serve its clients honestly and yet compete in this sense 


with private enterprise, 
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Conclusions 
There were three questions which I sought to answer in my thes_ 
is, The first of these, namely,"Where are the Cooperstives located in 
the United States?" has not been fully answered, As I worked into this 
phase of the subject, I realized the amount of time which would be com 
sumed and the inability for any one person to get a complete set of da. 
ta, On the basis of myy experience, I would recommend that, if the gov. 
ernment does not soon publish a list of the approximately 11,000 coop 
eratives which Warbasse (}) claims there are in this country, it would 
be well for one individual in each state to be responsible forrcollec_ 
tion of this data relative to his state, Alaska should not be forgotten 
in this list as cooperatives are apparently flourishing there. Case 
studies of each should be made and then these could ell be brought tow 
gether and weeded out so that there would be no duplications in the ces. 
es where state lines have not been the boundaries for various coopera. 
tives, 
To do a thorough piece of work, & yearts time could well be spent 
by each of these individuals and would be a service to all inhabitants 
of the United States as it would bring very forcibly to their minds the 


extent to which cooperation does function in this country in spite of 


the individualistic attitude of most citizens here, 

This information should then be kept up-to-date in each state 
and additional information should be immediately passed on to The Cor 
operative League so that it can properly function as an educational force 
for the Cooperative Movement, A new cooperative should feel it to be one 


of its first duties to notify The Cooperative League and become an affil. 


(1) James P, Warbasse; Cooperative Democracy (1936), D. 57. 
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jiated member of that organization. 


The lack of a complete list of cooperatives is probably due to;. 


|. Rapid growth of cooperatives of a small nature in rur. 
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oups, esoecially The Cooperative League, which reslly 


is the educational source and should be one of the first 


points of contact for any cooperstive., here we should 


be able to find a complete list. 

On the basis of Fetrowts statement (1) that the Cooperative Divis. 
ion of the Farm Credit Administration in Weshington had a record in 1935 
of 8,794 producers! cooperatives, I am inclined to believe that Warbassers 
figure quoted on the previous page (11,000) is only for consumers! coop. 
eratives and that there are about 29,000 cooperatives of both types through. 
out the country, 

In 1935, about 70 per cent of the producers' cooperatives were 
located in the central states, Producerst cooperatives are organized 
largely among the farmers rather than among industrial workers, From 
these latter I received no response, 

As for the second question; "What laws govern these cooperatives 
in the various statesf" I feel that this question has been quite fully 
answered up to January 1, 1937. This period is later than the data which 
I have been able to gather in most instances for the case studies, so it 


+ 


is up-to-the-minute as far as the thesis content is able to be, 
Fourteen states, mainly along the Atlantic seaboard, have no stat. 
utes on their books up to January 1, 1937, relative to cooperatives, 


Cooperative Marketin 


1) Ward W. Fetrow; 
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In Alaska and thirty-four states which do have such statutes, 
the following ten have been found to be the most common;. 
1. General Powers and Purposes of Cooperatives 
2, Number and Qualifications of Organizers 
3, Voting...0ne Vote per Member 
4, Patronage Dividends or hefunds to liembers 
5, Contents of Bylaws 
6, Registration and Filing of Articles; Recording Amend. 
ments 
7, Contents of Articles 
8. Number and Qualifications of Officers 
9, Limitation of Amount of Dividends on Stock 
10. Existing Corporations May Come Under Statute 
Numbers 3 and 4, and 5 and 6 were tied in frequency mentioned in thes< 
states, 

There is room for further study here, In each of the states a 
check-up should be made of the statutes passed between January 1, 2937 
and the period covered by the survey suggested under the first section, 

The third question; "What factors make for the successful wor’ 
ing of cooperatives?" has been quite fully answered in the case of some 
of the cooperatives which replied, but has just been taken for granted 
in the case of others, I found that in most instances when 8 vamphlet 
was sent, the information was written up in glowing terms, but often 
when I received a personal letter, I got reactions which showed that, 
even in the Cooperative Movement, leaders do not always have a feeling 
of buoyancy, but know periods of discouragement too, They have some 
times been very frank in their comments relative to the things which 


have been helpful and those which have been stumbling blocks, 
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Although most of the cooperatives seem to emphasize education, 
they do not indicate always whether this is only for members or for non 
members as well, From the response I received to my form letter (4] 
replies out of a possible 3472, or about a 10 per cent reply) I am im 
clined to think that education for nonmembers does not have much place 
in the organization of most cooperatives, This, if properly applied, 
could make most cooperatives reach a condition of stability sooner thon 
they do now, Many persons simply need to be acquainted with the facts to 


become convinced cooperétors, 
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